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RESOLUTION URGING CONTINUATION OF , FED- 
ERAL INVOLVEMENT IN CHILD NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, i982 



HOUSEf OF REPRESBfrrATIVfeS, 

Subcommittee on Elemej^j^Ay, Secondary, ^ 
and vocational education* ' 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D,C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, a't 9:30 a.m., in room 
2175 of the Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Ca^l D. Perkins 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. ^ 

Members present: Representatives Perkins, Hawkins^* Goodling 
and^Craig,. . . > ^ . ^' 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, majority coi(nsel, Beatrice Clay, 
legislative specialist; Mary Jane Fiske, minority senior legislative- 
Associate; and Richard DiEgpenio, senior minority legislative asso- 
ciate. 

Chairman Perkins. The subcommittee will be in order. 
Mr. Goodling will make a statement and then I will make a 
statement. • 

\ Mr GooDUNG. I wish to commend. our distinguished chairman 
for scheduling these 2 days «f important hearings on House Con- 
current Resolution 384. I amVoleased to note, too, that ^compara- 
ble measure. Senate Concurr&it Resolution 121, was introduced 
last Thursday in the Senate by Senators Dole and Leahy. Hopefully 
both bodies ^1 be able to' complete action on their respective 
measures prior to adjournment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated when I joined you in introducing 
House Concurrent Resolution'384, I cannot lend my supifcrt to the 
proposition of turning back to the States ajl responsibility vfor 
achieving child nutrition goals. This approach fails to acknowledge 
either an adequate future Federal commitment to or an appropri- 
ate Federal role in attaining these objectives. 

A turnback is an abrogation of responsibility at> the national 
leveL I fear that we would be turning back or reversing the tre- 
mendous progress that we have made to date in enha;icing the nu- 
tntional well -being of this Natioii :a^un^t6ter<^ 



— Mrrehairman, l do not viewour investmenj^in child nutrition as ^> 
unnec^s^ largesse. Rather, I view those programs as an integral 
part of the educational process and an essential component of na- 
tional health policy. 

(l>, • - J 
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Clearly the achievement of this Nation's longstanding education 
and health goals will require the ongoing commitment of appropri- 
ate resources by ^ strong Federal, State, and local Partnership^ 

Chairman Perkins. As chairman of this subcommittee I would 
like to reiterate what Mr. Goodling has stated. As Mr. Goodling 
said, weiDintly introduced this resolution on July 23. 

L^t week, a^milaf resolution was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Dole, 6lkiFman of the Subcommittee on Nutrition, and 
.Senator Leahy, the subcommittee's ranjting Democrat. - 
' Both the House and Senate resolutions have broad Ijipartisart 
support The House «sblution currently has 113 cosponsors and 
the Senate resolution was introduced ^*ith 31 Senators cosponsor- 

* '"Today and tomorrow, the Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary and Vocational Education will be hearing expert witnesses dis- 
cus^ the possible ramifications of the Federal Government aban- 
doning its responsibility in the area of child nutrition. 

The reasons wr^ave to spend time even discussing this issue is 
that the Reagan administration has proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment turn over all responsibility of the Federal child nutrition 
programs to .the States beginning in fiscal year 1988 with all Feder- 
al support being ended ^ 1991. This would be part of the Presi- 
deht's so-called New Federalism initiative. 

-We loTfonvard to bur testimony today which will discuss this 
nroDosal as well as HcAise Concurrent Resolution 384. 
' SSrme mike an announcement that it will be our purpose to 
mark this bill up, get it out of full committee on Thursday so that 
r can get it ^scheduled on the floor unler suspension next 

^Mr.^Goodling and I will work together on this "bill. 
[Text of House Concurrent Resolution 384 follows:] 
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"=r H. CON. RES. 384 



IN THE SENATE OF THE' UNITED STATES , 

September 29 (legislative day, September 8), 1982 
Received; reftrred to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 



CONCURRENT RESOLUTIOjfJ 

Expressing ^he sense of the Congress that the United States 
should maintain Federal involvement in, and support for, 
the child nutrition programs, and for oiher purposes. 

Where^ t^he United States has been committed tp assuring, ade- 
quate nutrition for school* children since the enactment t)f 
the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1751 et seq.) in 
194g; - - 

Whereas shocking conditions of Americans suffering from hunger 
and malnutrition were once prevalent in this century; 

Whereas the Congress has successfully responded by initiating a 
comprehensive national effort to reduce domestic hunger 
and malnutrition; 

Whereas nutrition was declared to be a Federal responsibility by 
President Richard M. Nixon in 1969, at the Whife House 
Conference on Food, Nutrition; and Health; 



Whereas the nutrition benefits provided to our Nation's school 
children contribute significantly to the development of their 
learning potential; ' 

Whereas nutrition assistiEUice to mothers and children at critic^ 
periods of growth can substantially reduce infant mortality, 
low birth weight, and pfomote long-term heafth; and. 

Whereas the child nutrition programs, including the school lunch 
pro-am, the breakfast ^ro^^smj^^^^ie^ chili care food' pro- 
gram', the summer feeding program, the special milk pro- 
' gram, the special supplemental food prograiA for women, m- 
**fants, and children (W.I.C.), and the nutrition education and 
training program, represent a vital investment in our chil- 
dren's future; Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolve^^ the Hoi^e of ^Representatives (the Seriate 

2 concurring)^ That it is the sense of the Congress that — 

*3 (1) current national efforts, to reduce 'hunger and 

4 malnutrition ^should continue; ' 

5 ^ (2) a uniform national commitment to the nutrition 

6 • » " of our Nation's children should continue through Fed- , 

7 , eral leadership and support of the vital child nutrition 

8 programs; and ^ 

9 ^ (3) 4he Federal 'Government should retain pritnary 
10 responsibility for the child hutrftion programs and such 
11' ' * programs should not be included in any block grant. 

Passed the House of Representatives SeptemJ)er 29, 
■ 1982. \ i^^ ' 

Attest: EDMUND L. HENSHAW, JR., 
' \ i . Clerk. ' 



Chairman. Perkins. We will startfwith the first witness this 
morning,' Dr. Richmond. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JULIUS RICHMOND. PROFESSOR OF HEALTH 
POLICY. HARVARD SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND ADVISER ON 
CHILD HEALTH POLICY, CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

. CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

' ' Qr,. Richmond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Goodling. I 
am Dr. Julius Richmond, professor of health policy at the Harvard 
Medical School and L also serve as adviser on health policy at the 
Children's Hospital Medical Center in Boston. 

From 1977 to 1981 I served as Assistant Secretary for Health in 
the Department of Health and Human Services while simulta- 
neously serving as Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. From 1965 to 1967 I had the privilege of serving as the first 
national Director of the Head Start program and Director of the 
Office of Human Affairs of the Office of Economic Opportunity. By 
profession I am a pediatrician. 

Because of my early involvement with the antipoverty^rograms, 
Mr/ Chairman,*' I believe it is appropriate that 1 recall the major 
rofe you, Mr. Chairman, played on behalf of the poor of the Nation 
jfiien and now. I feel it is ^ rare privilege to be testifying before a - ^ 
Chairman w^ose role has been so continuing. I cannot heljf but add 
that at a time when there is an inaccurate perception being pur- 
veyed that our programs for the p.oor did not work, it is appropri- 
ate to emphasize that the facts are otherwise. V^u and all Ameri- y 
cans should be proud that: The long-term effects, of Head Start • \ 
have been very favorable; the impact of title I of the Elementary 
and Secdndary Education Act has been very favorable in many r 
ways/medicaid has had a major impact in producing greater equity 
in tjie distribution of health services for the poor; the^community , 
and migrant health centers have been most helpful in developing 
greater access to health ia^ices; the nutrition programs, through 
WIC and food ^ stamps, *alohg. with the health services programs 
mentioned have played a major role in recent years In reducing / ^ 
our infant mortality rate to its lowest in history. ^ 

Mc^hairman, It is not a matter of these programs not having 
wbr6,e3, they have indeed worked very well. Now, in the face of 
today's economic crisis, is not the time to consider reducing or dis- 
mantling the programs which you and others have labored so hard * 
to achieve for the poor of this Nation. But Jet me be more specific 
concerning the child nutritional programs which are the subject of 
today's hearing. * ^ 

In^ the 1960 s the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Hunian Needs held extensive inquiries on hunger in America. The * 
documentation was extensive, a group of experts assembled in 1967 ' ' 
und^r Uie auspices of the Field Foundation provided eloquent testi- 
monyior what had been known tllirough many nutrition .surveys. 
Thafriunger and undernutrition werie widespread in America. 
/"Since that time a remarkable response was made. It represents 
/one of the great social gains of our iime. New Federal programs 
^yere started ^and existing ones greatly expanded. The \yomen, 
infant, and children's special supplemental food (WIC) program. 
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the school breakfast program, the school lunch program, the child 
care program, the s^iimmer food program, the food stamp program 
and other human service programs have accomplished so much 
that the s^me group of experts, a decade later, could report that 
hunger had been virtually eliminated in the United States. It was 
a compassionate accomplishment of which^ Americans can be 
proud. 

< And now the disquieting news. The present admrnis^ration has 

developed a coordinated strategy to reduce the role and contribu- 
tion of t1i&>Federal Government to the entire spectrum of childhood 
" nutrition program^ This strategy seems to have three principal 
components: _ . , 

One, cutting child nutrition funding. Proposed are both short- 
term reductions such as the administration s original fiscal year 
1983 proposal to fund the present Federal programs a^ 66 percent 
of their fiscal year 1982 expenditures, and long-term reductions 
such as the audacioi^ proposal to end all Federal support by 1991. 

Two, turning back rhild" nutrition programs to the States as part 
of block grants. , 

Three, reducing Federal nutrition standards. The recent flap 
over school ICtnch regulation proposals— that is, lessening the nutri- 
tion requirements to less than one-third RDA and allowing nutri- 
tionally questionable substitutions— is one example of this strategy. 
It is to the credit of the people of this country that the folly of the 
appr^h was recognized early, exposed, and defeated. 

The current administration is actively working through its three- 
fold strategy to end the present substantial Federal initiatives to 
reduce childhood nutrition ip America. One can discern several as- 
sumptions underlying this strategy: One, States can run better 
child nutrition programs than the Federal Government; two, the 
Federal programs are not working; three, the Federal programs are 
simply,.feO?Sexpensive, and four, malnutrition is no longer a serious 
probldto^ I believe each of these premises is incorrect; and let me 
state wfiy. * • <^ i 

One^ nutrition is a national, not State issue. Child nutritional 
standards do not vary from State to State. Every child, irrespective 
of location,^ needs certain"^basic daily requirements for healthy 
growth. 

Yet the States vary widely in their, technical capacities, financial 
respurces, and political will to ^dress this issue. In faQ\ the 
reason for the national programs in the first place. was the failure 
of almost any State to address the issue of child malnutrition. Fed- 
feral child nutrition programs did not grow cmt of State programs. 
/ Nor wiU the States really run child nutrition programs better. 
They are*not going to become more attuned to local needs than 
they already are, since they basically already run the Federal pro- 
grams via contracts with the Federal agencies. Moreover, the great 
^inequalities between States will mean that many jjftildren in the 
States with less resources and less technical capacitie^will not be 
served as well. And in ad^tion, this N«^v Federalism will result in 
massive duplication of efforts, as each State must individually de- 
velop standards and regulations, in an area where a ^mple univer- 
sal standard (K)uld prevail. ^ , 
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There is no reason to believe that St^es will handle the national 
..child nutrition programs better than the Federal Government, • 
much^experience suggests otherwise. 

Two, contrary to mistaken administration assumptions, child nu- 
trition programs have been successful. Unlike the 1960 s child mal- 
nutrition is no longer in the headlines. TKis is due to successes of 
our Federal efforts. Public health surveys such as the Field Foun- 
dation*s noted earlier, report acute malnutrition seems to have 
been arrested iif Americans over the last 10 to 15 years. 

Several recent academic evaluation studies also point to the suc- 
cess of these programs. For exainple, my colleague at Harvard Uni- - 

• versity. Dr. Milton Kotelchuck, recently completed a study of the 
birth outcomes' of poor and nutritionally at risk women who are 
WIC participants. He showed that WIC decreases the number of 
low birth weight infants, decreases infant mortality, and improves 
prenatal care. The WIC program was particularly effective jbr 

' those who were most at nutritional risk—such as /diing adolescent - 
mothers. Other studies are starting to show similar positive results. 

Child nutrition programs are working. They are meeting their 
mandate to improve the health of nutritionally and financially at 
risk women, infants and children. At a time when our prograiAs 
have brought our infant mortality rate to its lowest in history is 
not a time to impair our efforts. 

Three. Are these programs too costly? Clearly one must make a 
political judgment, but I believe they ^re not. The school lunch pro- 
gram costs a maximum of $175 per year per child; the school 
breakfast program $130 per year per child; the WIC program ap- 
proximately $30 per month for a nutritionally at risk* pregnant 

• woman or her infant. These are not extravagant expenditures. Con- 
sider the real economic benefit of fully healthy and productive citi- 
zens compared to the small costs of these program^. In one study, 
also of WIC, it was estimatecj by Dr. Eileen Kennedy of Tufts Uni- 
versity that the savings in the first year due to reduced neonatal 
intensive care usage Was three times greater than the total WIC 
program .^expenditures— and that is only the first-year savings. 

Jhese programs represent a small investment in bur future citi- 
zens. 

Four. Childhood malnutrition is not an issue that has completely 
disappeared. Despite our great success to date, malnutrition is not 
an issue which^can go away. Malnutrition is. not an acute disease. 
One innoculation does not cure it or prevent it. Malnutrition must 
, be prevented every day. And it can be prevented, Ijut only with a 
continuous effort. Malnutrition could reoccur. Back sliding on 
public health programs, without constant vigilenc^, can and does 
occur, as some clinicians are beginning to observe^ today. 

Our past success and the lack of publicity should not be inter- 
preted as indicating efforts are no longer needed. We caivnot re- 
sponsibly back off from our commitments. 

I believe the rationale and assumptions underlying this adminis- 
tration's New Federalism proposals on child nutrition are inappro- 
priate, and will if implemented, hurt the well-being (d our future 
citizens. For this reason, I strongly endorse the House Concurrent 
Resolution 384— 
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That It IS the sense of Congress that— ^ iv„« « 

On^ Current national efforts to reduce malnutntion shouldcontinue. T^^o. a uni- 
form national guarantee of nutrition should continue through Federd leadership 
and the maintenance of support for Federal nutrition programs, and three, the r^ 
spgnsibiiity for Federal child nutrition programs should not^^umed back to tne 
Stales 

The Federal Government has played an extremely proud and ef- 
/fective role in reducing childJbj|^ malnutrition in America; it 
should continue its role. 

It IS very comforting to know that our compassionate concern to 
prevent hungi in America is consistent with our scig|Jific knowl- 
edge concerning the importance of preventing undemutntion for 
the healUjof cMIdren. It would be sad indeed if, uKLhis.inost aftlu. 
ent of nati^wr^ went back to hunger in Ainerica. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank you for an excellent statement. 
Dr. Richmond. 

Now we will hear from Dr. Mauer. ^ 

.STATEMENT OF DR. ALVIN MAUER, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
NUTRITION. AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 
Dr Mauer. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am Dr. Alvin Mauer, medical director of the St Jud^ Children s 
Research Hospital and chairman of the Committee on Nutqtion for 
the American Academy of Pediatrics. The academy is a prof^ion- 
al organization, representing more thin 24,000 board certified phy- 
sicians prpviding health care to infants, children, and adolescents I 
am pleased to appear before this subcommittee jn support of House^ 
Concurrent Resolution 384. expressing the sense of the Congress 
that the United States should maintain Federal involvement m, 
and support for, the child- nutrition programs. 

The Federal Government's concern with the nutntional well- 
being of the Nation s children has been expressed since 1915 by a 
vanety of programs, depending on the interest and commitment of 
the leadership and the advances of ^ience arid technology, as well 
as problems, pressures and priorities of the times— Amencan Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics, Pediatric Nutrition Handbook, 1979. 
,„^,^om.^466itaB e€ on technical bulletins in 191 5 to th e d eve iop -- 
ment of the National School Lunch Act in 1946, the -special milk 
am in 1954, tl^ school breakfast program and the special food 
1 program for children— day care and summer feeding— in 
id the special supplemental feeding program for women, in- 
jid children [WIQ in 1972, the Federal role has evolved.-- 
/ Lui^ policy had its b^nnings in a shift in emphasis from farm 
relfef alone to farm relief cum child nutrition— Sterner, Gilbert i , 
he Children's Cause, The Brookings Institution,. 1976. 
In this obviously piecemeal fashion, a nutritional policy and com- 
mitment have developed at the Federal levek These programs aid 
the most vulnerable of our society during the ^>ritical developmen- 
tal penod extending from pregnancy through childhood and into 
adolescence. Experience with the beneficiaries of these programs 
has led us to the unequivocal conclusion that these programs are in 
the national interest and that a clear Federal responsibility is y\t^ 
to their survival. Not only should this involvement and support be 
maintained, it should be improved. 
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America s abundance of fcxxl has not assured its children of ade- 
quate nourishment. Today in the United States, we rarely see the 
symjitoms of starvation suffpred^by children in underdeveloped 
countries, and yet many American children do experience serious 
nutritonal problems. While these probleip^ are not usually life 
threatening, their effects can be long lasting and damaging to a de- 
veloping child— American Academy of Pediatrics, An Agenda for 
America's Children, 1980. 

Iron deficiency , anemia is the most prevalent nutritional disease 
among infants and children. Other related disorders include poor 
jjprowth, underweight, obesity, excessive dential cavities, and bw- 
birth-weight infants bom of malnourished mothers. Many of these 
deficiencies are 'more pronounced in specific subgroups and geo- 
graphical areas with the major factors being income level, race, 
sex, and age. The most vulnerable group is pregnant women and 
children. And, poverty is prqba][)ly the single greatest factor predis- 
posing to malnutrition in North America. 

If prevention is indeed, the theme of the 1980 s, nutrition should 
be high on the priority list, as it is one of the major influences on 
the health and development of children. For example, with its pre- 
ventive fociis, WIC has product impressive resxilts in impi;oving 
child health and development, particularly in the most vulnerable 
populations— pregnant and lactating women and infants during 
their first year of life. A number of studies has shown thAt women 
particfpating in the WIC program during the mc^ critical phase of 
human development and gestation give birth to fewer low-birth- 
weight infants. This is a" significant indication of effectiveness since 
low birth weight is by far the greatest single hazard for infants, of 
all infant deaths, two-thirds occur in infants of low birth weight. A 
study completed recently in Massachusetts found that the WIC pro- 
gram not only yields fewer low-birth- weight infants, but also sig- 
nificantly reduces neonatal mortality. The WIC pj-ogram as well 
has been a vital source of iiutritional supplement for infants 
during the formative first year of physiological and mental devel- 
opment It is during this crucial time period that infants undergo 
.a^elerated growth and rapid brain development, which necessi- 
tates a greater nutrient requirement for their size. Undernutrition, 
especially iron, protein, or calorie deficieqcies during the first year 
of life, interferes with the normal growth patterns of the brain and 
body. This can lead to permanent adverse effects, such as stimted 
grpwth and intellectual malfunction. Participation in the WIC pro- 
gram has been shown to be associated with an accelerated rate of 
growth in height and weight of infants and children and has led to 
a significant reduction in iron deficient anemia. 

All studies appear to indicate that WIC not only has led to a 
marked improvement in the health of its participants, but it is a 
cost-effective program as well. Formal economic analyses have 
shown very favorable benefit-to-cost ratios, demonstrating that the 
cost of prevention is considerably less than that of treatment. For 
example, the average cost of food supplement, during a' woman's 
pregnancy is less than $300. This is far less than the hundreds of 
dollars It would cost each day to keep a low-birth-weight newborn 
in a neonatal intensive^ care unit, or the thousands of dollars it. 
would cost to treat the mfant during the critical first year of life. 





I don't think there is an> question but this a useful and .efficient 
method^ promoting health in our pregnant mothers, infants, and 
children. v 

It is also \essi than the actual costs of institutionalization, receipt 
of Federal social service benefits such as special educatton and spe- 
cial supplemental mcbme, and lost revenues from thel inability of 
handicapped workers to be productive that would haveuo be borne 
by society to tend for individuals crippl^ by mental ahd physical 
defects related to undernutrition. The small financial \iutlay re- 
quired to prov ide pregnant and lactating women and infants with 
Ihe benefiisoFthe WIC program is nominal compared to the uiher- 
wise tragic, incalculable costs— unfulfilled hopes, unproductive 
lives, and unnecessar> financial and emotional burdens-^^that 
would saddle handicapped individuals, their families, and friends 

It IS through the Feiteral role in standard setting, r^arch, regu-, 
lation writing, and data collection that we know these programs 
are effective at the local level. It is this role that has given us an 
indication of nutritional status so that efforts hnd moneys can be 
better focused across the Nation. It is through Federal initiatives 
that all States can share in and apply our growing knowledge. 
Moreover, adequate Federal funding is imperative because of 
States differing economic capacities to support child nutrition This 
responsibility Simply cannot be left to individual States. * ' 

Until more is known abouf <?6ntrol of the higher incidence of 
morbiditv, mortality, and development problems among children 
from low-income families, the child nutrition programs are a 
rational response* to at least part of the problem. Froni a practical 
viewpoint, malnutrition leads to social and* economic costs far 
beyond the expense involved in these programs. From a humane 
viewpoint, we should remind ourselves that while Federal- pro- 
grams may be expendable, our children are not. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 

Go ahead. Dr. Shirley. 

STATEMENT OF DR. A.ARON SHIRLEY, PROJECT DIRECTOR. JACK- 
SON-HINDS COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH CENTER. JACKSON. 
MISS. 

Dr. SHfRLEY. Mr. Chairman, and subcommittee members, my 
name is Dr. Aaron Shirley. I am a practicing pediatrician and a 
project director of the Jackson-Hinds Comprehensive Health 
Center in Jackson, Miss. I appreciate this opportunity to come 
before you and express my views on the proposal to turn badL^to 
the States child nutrition programs and subsequently terminate all 
Federal support for these programs. It would be difficult for some 
of you to appreciate the anxiety and fear that is stuck in the hearts 
and minds of large ^gments of the population as these proposed 
changes are considered. You are no doubt already familiar with 
conditions as thev existed some 15 years ago as revealed by the 
Field Foundation s survey of hunger^ in the United States— as well 
as the followup study 10 years later. * 

As revealed m the original study there was widespread hunger 
and malnutrition particularly in my Slate and other areas of the 
South. Ten years later the people were jnfet ^ poor in terms of 
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income and shelter but the gross hunger and malnutrition did not 
exist as It had in 1967. And such is the case today and the primary 
reason is the- combined benefits of child nutrition programs This is 
not to say that poverty-related hunger and malnutrition noylonger 
exist It does exist. It is still widespread among poor children. 

For instance, we see too often ajtnong our patient population the 
empty refrigerator shelves, e^pefiSn^lSx^ the end of the month. 
Ounng the summer months4chool age children are anxious for re- 
opening of school i n thp fall h^caug e th c y - d o t ' t I ui l u iuugl i lo eat " 
without the school lunch. In our clinic 70 percent of 5,000 children 
- certified annually for the WIC program have dietary histories defi- 
cient m vitamins A and C. Another 45 percent are deficient in iron 
and 60 percent deficient in protein. In those children age 3 to 5 15 
percent are deficient in calcium; 25 percent of other children who 
live m rural Hinds County that we see for the first time who are 
not participatmg in either of tljese programs are anemic. This con- 
trasts taonly a o percent anemia rate in those we see who are en- 
rolled m Headstart, inf^t, child day care, and kindergarten, and 
thus receiving the food program benefits. There is no doubt in my 
mmd that the child nutrition programs make the difference be- 
tween the gross malnutrition of 15 years ago with its adverse 
health and social problems such as anemia, stunted growth, low- 
er^ resistance to infection, and inability to learn and deveiop:- 
and the less severe problems which we see today. 

If we admit that conditions are Somewhat better as a result of 
these programs, then why the anxiety and fear of the programs 
being turned over to the States? Under the administration's pro- , 
posal Stat^ would have the option* of eventuafly withdrawing from 
some or all of the child nutrition programs. Many States, such as 
my own even where the Federal Government picks up 80 to 100 
percent of the cost have historically opposed programs which, 
through Federal regulations have targeted the benefits to certain 
population groups and protected the rights and dignity of those for 
which the programs are, designed to serve. Programs such as the 
school lunch program, (the breakfast program, the child-care food 
program, the summer feeding program, and the special milk pro- 
gram. If they are to maintain their effectiveness, must remain the 
responsibility of the^eral Government where the influence of ^ 
local traditions of discrimination and indifference are minimal and 
not turned over to States where in some at least, these same fac- 
tors exert their maximal negative effects. Many school districts see 
the entitlement featured of these programs as a ntiisance They 
think most parents lie about their income. They just do not have a 
deep concern •for feeding poor people. We just cannot afford to 
i^ore the past history of some States in their dealings with minor- 
ities and the poor— not just in child nutrition matters— but also in 
health, the right to vote, the right to equal justice, and the right to 
equal educational opportunity and em{)loyment. 
^ Grant you, there are those who will declare that these hostile 
conditions no longer exist in my State and r^on but I can tell you 
as a practiang physician among th|^F«^^ pooi* that they do exist 
and the proposed transfer of child ntitrition programs ^the^States 
wjll have grave consequences. ^ 
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Thank you apin for allowing me to make this brief statement 
'^rufi^m^'n Pprkins Thank you gentlemen very much. 

yeail and we have made tremendous Progre^- ^ J^^t a^ume 

aeree with that statement, Dr. Richmond. , . ,„ ^„ , r .u- . i 
Dr Richmond. Yes.^r. Chairman, m4eed I do and I think 1 

none of us want to go back to those days. j 
T think I would agree w th you also ^at tke btates w«. in 

impose a ^^.f^^^y^pt^^^ That would be inordinant for the 

S"' ; S"to'^ thrriJf now the Federal programs are 

°T''ll;S«?,S''ruIirkTtLTwas'an Erosion during the course 

rpe°n".K rh^eoSS^rTtha. wfth $30 per 
ficial consequences of these programs and I would he very appre- 
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hensive that we wouldn't have uniform standards and-^that there 
would be erosion of the prograpis. 

Chairman Perkins. I take it both of you other doctors agree with 
that statement; am I correct? 

Dr. Shirley. That is correct. ^ 

Dr. Mauer. Yes, sir, I certainly would. 

I think 'that this really must be emphasized that those programs 
have worked. All three of us have given indication of how well 
these programs have worked tad I think there is a tendancy, per- 
haps, to complacency, and I think I would like to reiterate what 
Dr. Richmond has said, that this is something which we must work 
oa every day. ' 

We were all pleased to realize that small pox has disappeared 
from this Earth by an effective vaccination program. I think there 
is a tendency to feel that perhaps nutritional problems may be sim- 
ilar, that because those programs have worked we don't see the 
severe problems that we did even 10 years ago and that maybe that 
has gone away, and that is not true. I think we all realize, since 
poverty is one of the major factors, that especially during times of 
economic duress in this country, that undernutrition continues to 
be a severe risk. If these Federal programs are not in place we will 
return to problems that have almost disappeared. I have not seen\^ 
severe case of iron deficiency anemia in a child in a long time Yet, 
20- years^b we used4o have two or three children at any one time 
in the Children's Hospital. Another economic burden. 

Dr. Shirley. I agree. Over the last 15 to 18 years in m^j State 
wliich has the highest infant mortality rate in the Nation, a great 
deal of progress has been made. It has been cut in half over the 
l4| J5 years and that has been due primarily to the various feed- 
ing programs and particularly the WIC program. The officials pf 
i^ysStote are very quick to admit that they could not accept the 
burden^mancing these programs and if the moneys were availa- 
ble there are some in the State who feel that it is not the States 
--responsibili^ anyway^ and I think .much has been gained and 



much more is to be gained by preventing the problems that we 
have seen in early infancy and during some of t^he early years of 
these children's lives. 

I think it is almost impossible to calculate the financial benefits 
over a long period of time that is really the result of these pro- 
grams. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ' , 
I have no questions but I do want to thank the three distm- 

guished doctors for taking time out of a very busy schedule to come 

and testify. 

There are a lot of things that I think can be done better on the 
local and State level and a lot of things probably that the Federal 
Government is involved in shouldn^t be done at all but when it 
comes to child nutrition I believd we have a major role to play. One 
thing included in the major role is making sure We. get the most for 
our dollar and the very best. We have a lot of colleagues who do 
not see a need for summer feeding programs and we have to con- 
stantly battle that. I don't understand why they recognize the need 
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^ 9 months a year during the school year and then feel that it disap- 
pears in the summer. 

One of the things we have been trying to do is tighten up that 
program so in fact we do a better job of serving those truly in need, 
trying to get the schools more inv^ved since they have the exper- 
tise. ^ , ' , 

I have observed summer feeding programs in a large urban area 
this suhimer and' by and large it has improved tremendously be- 
rau<;f> n f the schoo1xir)volve ment In one center we had 3pO young- 
sters eating in the street^. There was a school about a block away 
but the officials were unable to work out some kind of arrange- 
ment 50 that the youngsters could go inside. On that particular day 
it was raining and it makes it very difficult to determine whether 
you are reallyjeeding needy folks or not because of the difficulty of 
controlling people lining up in the streets to determine what is 
going on and how many people are getting a second ^^d a third 
lunch and so on. * 

I also want to state to Dr. Mauer, thank you very much for the 
great results that we are seeing at St. JudeV in relationship to 
youngsters, and Dr. Shirley, I compliment youVor staying in the 
rural area. I have said a long time there is no o^e poorer than the 
rural poox. The urban poor a^ least have an opportunity to receive 
^oxrkfof the benefits State, local, and Federal governments provide 
but sometimes that is not true in the rural areas. I compliment^ 
you. r ^ i 

Cnairman Perkins. Mr. Hawkins. 

Jm- Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, I dqn't know whether (his is a 
question or not but let me first commend you and Mr. Goodling for 
taking the leadership in the committee in sponsoring this 
resolution. 

I think all of the witnesses tliis morning have been very abl6 in 
presenting the case for these programs. The issue that presents 
itself IS, if we conclude that the programs have actually worked 
well, from'a medical point of view as well as'from a^inancial point 
of view, then why are the programs being" shifted to the State 
^ level*. Is/there reason to believe that there are those who want to 
' deliberately destroy the programs but do not want to suffer f>oliti- 
callyfor having done so, and if fehat is so, if it i? for some other 
reason, why is it that shifting it to the State level will— what is the 
rationale, or the excuse? There must be something in it. Is it be- 
cause the program will be destroyed if it is reduced; if it is at the 
State level as opposed to the Federal level and if that is true, why 
is that particular thing true? ^ 

I am not sure what the answer is and I thought maybe the wit- 
nesses may be able to share with us what is behind this. 

Is this because those special interests that can operate at the 
State levels cannot operate at the Federal level? Is it because the 
actual information coifcernlng the value of the program is diffused 
if it IS in the hands of 50 States rather than at the Federal Govern- 
merit? We see this happening not only in child nutrition but in em- 
ployment, in civil rights, and all of the issues before this Congress. 
The same thing is happening. So it is a gradual— not really a grad- 
' ual shift but a rather abrupt shift of these programs. 
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Obviously if we believe the testimony this^norning we are ;iot 
saving anything. It may be more costly. I just wonder whether any 
of the witnesses would venture to share with us what they think, 
what he believes to be the reason behind this shift. 

Dr. Richmond. Congressman Hawkins, I will be happy to start 
the discussion. 1 can*t speak for my two colleagues of course, but I 
think what comes through the testimony of al l three of us as I hear 
JUs ■ pi 1 zzlement WBeermng^theTnutivafioh for a shift.. As a former 



public official, I think I learned that qne tries to make changes 
when things aren't working well. But here we have a program in 
which there seems to be fairly broad consensus that these pro- 
grams are working very well indeed and that they are accomplish- 
ing their targeted objective which gis tcj prevent malnutrition 
among children and mothers. / 

To me it is a puzzle as to why there w(5uld be a proposal to shift 
what are highly effective programs into a whole new arrangement. 

Dr. Mauer. I can't answer questions on motivation either. *I 
think as Mr. Goodling implied, it is be^r to review programs to 
see whether they could be better administered at local, regional, or 
national level. \ ^ 

As Dr. Richmond indicated, nutritierial standards are universal. 
They don't vary from^ State to State. There is a certain advantage 
in having national nutritional programs like WlC^ecause we can 
periodically evaluate the effectiveness of these progrsuns and refo- 
Cus direction if that is necessary.. TJJiat can't be done on a State-by- 
State leveK I think Dr. Shirley has indicated concern that in some 
States there might be a lessening of emphasis on .^lutrition pro- 
grams, for a variety of reasons. So that we feel that tljis is one set 
of programs that should-remain in the Federal domain. 

We^ have a regional comedian, Jerry Elder and he tells us "Don't 
you never try^ fix nothing which ain't broke" and^I think \yhat 
we are telling Vou is this program ain't broke, it works well and I 
think we oughi[ to leave it where it is. \ 

Mr. Hawkij/s. Every witness I have heard has said the same 
thing in testimony. Let's confine it to WIC. I have never heard a 
witness before any committee wlao hasn't testified precisely the 
way you have testified this morning. Yet, it is being shifted. 

There must be some reason— and I would not want the witnesses 
to get into this necessarily— it must be more political than it is' 
sound and rational. It mUst be that in Mississippi— and Dr. Shirley 
could perhaps answer that— that the program just won't operate 
for the^benefit of the children, the mothers and children and the 
general welfare of Mississippi, if it shifting to Mississippi. So you 
get rid of the program but yo,u are not held politically accountable 
forgoing so. If ypu couch it under some. phrase like ' New Feieral- 
ism.A 

There must be some strong reason for why a program that is so 
universally supported and so well documented as to its effective- 
ness, that that program is being shifted. I for one just can't see ^the 
rationale. , > * 

Chairman Perkins. Dr, Shirley, do you waiit to say somethifijg? 

W.ell, Mr. Craig, go ahead. :^f, 
i Mr. Craig. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for holding th^is^ ^ 
hearings relating to this resolution. P certainly recognize the impoiji^'' 



tancejof the w^iole general issue of child nutrition. I could not be 
here early enough to hear all of the testimony of the people on the 
•panel. I have been slow in coming along to appreciate some of your 
arguments because I do^ not yet see the overall reasoning why 
Slates and local units should not be included as a participant, cer- 
tainly, in the process of what we are trying to do here with these 
individual programs. ^ 

Chairman Perkins. Senator Dole has arrived. If the gentleman 
would withhold his questioning, I would not like to delay the' Sena- 
tor. 

Senator TDole, you come right on around. 

Chairman Perkins. Senator Dole, 1 did not know you would be 
here until Congressman Goodling was telling me about it. I am de- 
lighted that you are over here this morning. I think you are here 
for a very worthy cause. I have had the privilege of working with 
you in conferences over a period of years but not recently. You 
have always taken a constructive viewpoint and I appreciate the 
fact that you are here this morning. We intend to get this resolu- 
tion out right away and then let you handle it on the Senate sidje. 
Mr. Goodling, do you care to say something? . ^ 
Mr.,GooDUNG. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We are indeed pleased to 
com'e Senator Dole, ,the distinguished chairman of^ U>e NutritiW 
Subcommittee and the Senate Finance Comiflittee before our hear- 
mg this morning. He J^as been a long-standing friend and supporter 
of our child nutrition program. In fact, he introduced Senate Con- 
current Resolution 121 and his testimony before us today will lend 
a strong helping hand in our bipartisan effort to preserve an appro- 
priate Federal role in this important public policy area. We wel- 
come you. Senator Dole. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT DOLE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

' ^nator Dole. Thank you very mtfch. I am pleased to be here 
this morning. I want to underscore what I am certain all the mem- 
bers present this morning have already indicated through state- 
ments or questions— that there is and should be a continuing pri- 
mary responsibility of the Federal Gk>vernment Xfx these child nu- 
trition programs. * * J 

Now, we may disagree on wMether or not the programs can be 
reduced or modified, b^t I think this issue is important. I would 
guess that any administration jKiring this time is now looking at 
what may happen in next year'|>budget, and I think the resolution 
on the House side is very timely. What do you have, about 100 co- 
sponsors? We have about 35 Republicans and Democrats cosponsor- 
mg a similar resolution, though somewhat different. On the Senate 
side. 

I came here today to underscore my belief that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not back away from its commitment in these child 
nutrition programs. There are a many of these programs as every- 
one knows.|&)rne may be more effective than others but on the 
other han^y many complement each oiher. It would seem to me 
that we Iwe made substantial progress over the past decade in 
trying to Mdress, not only the question of hunger but how we can 
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most Effectively serve those who are in the truly needy category. 
School lunch and other programs that affect* a great number of . 
young people in this country. 

Now, I have a view that I believe is an appropriate view. In the 
next few years, we must continue the pressure, on spending reduc- 
tions—and I don't quarrel with that. If we are looking at huge defi- 
cits, as some indicate we are this year, the next year, and the ne^xt 
year, we are going to have to continue to scrutinize every program 
that we have jurisdiction over in the House and Senate. 
^ I have said repeatedly and publicly that we cannot balance the 
budget just by looking at child nutrition programs, and we can't 
balance the budget just by looking at other programs that "this com- 
mittee has jurisdiction over. We must evaluate every program. 

In my view, the American people will accept actions by Congress 
to properly reduce spending, if in fact the approach is perceived as 
being fair and across-the-board, and if, in the process, we continue 
to address the revenue side. I arti ribt suggesting new taxes, higher 
taxes. I am just suggesting that equity and fairness require us to 
look at everything— whether it is an appropriated budget or a tax 
' expenditure. In the coining years, I am certain we will find it .nec- 
essary to look at defense. We need to continue to focus on balance, 
fairness, equity, and be perceived in that way. 
— I-am particularly s^sitive to this as a Republican. I don't relish 
statements that Republicans somiehpw are seeking to limit Federal 
participation in programs that affect' low-income Americans. That 
is ijpt the goal of 'many Republicans I know. It is certainly not an 
objective that we should strive for. I have here a prepared state- 
ment which I will be happy to make a part of the record. 

Chairn^n Perkins. Without objection it will be inserted into the 
record. ^ ' / 

[The prepared statement of Senator Dole follows:] . • 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Robert Dole, a U.S. Senator From the Sf ate op 

Kansas 

* 

Mr^hairman and members of the House Committee on- Education and Labor, I 
^n^^frfe^sed to have been invited to testrf> before this committee today concerning 
nXTlntioh programs The bipartisan resolution which I introduced in the Senate last 
weeK had 33 cosponsorSf representi^Qg si^iJicant support for a national commitment 
to the area of child nutrition programs. Similar in intent to S. Con. Res. 384, the 
Senate resoIutioi]f?>etes that "the Federal Government should retain primary re- 
sponsibility for tne cl^d' nutrition programs." Based on these initiatives, it is obvi- 
ous Congress has strong' feelings on this issue, and that these^ feelings are biparti 
san. m. ■ . ' 

Back in 1946, the original child nutrition program, school lunch, was enacted^with 
two primary goals in mind. It was initiat€Sj to address the appalling problems of 
malnutrition that were discovered during World War II among potential draftees 
for the armed services. In addition, this program provided a constructive outlet for 
surplus agricultural commodities. 

Since the school lunch program began, other child nutrition programs have 
evolved as offshoots of the original program. These include s^:hool breakfast, 
summer feeding, nutrition education and training, the commodity supplemental 
food program, child care food program, and the special supplemental food program 
for women, infants, and children, usually referred to as-WTC. 

Just because we support the concept of the child nutri^on programs taken as a 
whole, doesn't mean that thev are perfect All of these programs should be ^y^wed 
on a continuing basis, in order to make certain that they are effectively cmrying 
out their intended purpose— that benefits are being targetted to those who really 
need them. There is always room for improvement. In.jnan^ instances, giving in- 
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creased flexibility to States in designing programs fit their local needs may result 
in better distribution of benefits 

The entire area of child nutrition evokes a 151 6t emotrorral appeal, because of the 
nature of the population which these programs serve Whq can oppose efforts to 
feed our country's children'' At the ^same time, it is our responsibility to see thdt 
-child nutrition programs- are effective. Merely throwing money at a problem doesn t 
necessarily mean that it will be solved Unfortunately, some programs have proven 
tp be more effective than«others, and further improvements might be in order 

Just because we are not advocating that the child nutrition programs be turned 
back to the States doesn't riecessarily mean the Federal Government can always do 
a better job of program administration. We are prtmarily concerned that adequate 
resources continue to be available to carry out the needs of th^ programs in ques- 
tion However, there should be enough fl^ibility so that the States have sufficient 
Utitude in designing the pro^rar^s to fit their local neecls States have demonstrated 
their competence in many areas, and we should work with them in a spirit of coop- 
eration to make certain that these programs maximize thein^potential / 

Although there are many merits to certain aspects of "New Federalism," one has 
to be selective in determihing which RTograms are appropriate for turnback to the 
States This Senator happens to believe that the Nutrition area is one that does not 
easily lend itself to State responsibility ' . t- 

Although the cost of living may vary from State to State and area to area within 
a State, the price of food does not v^iry significantly For this reason, it is appropri- 
ate that the Federal Govefnment retain ijrimary responsnbilrty for nutrition pro- 
grams in. order to guarantee some standardization of benefits It was President 
Nixon wh6 declared at the White House Confenencieon Food, Nutrition and Health 
back in /969 that nutrition was a national respcwsiBlity ^ , > 

This (followed an era of public focus on domesilMipaljkin^ of hunger and malnu- 
trition I In the early '60's a field foundation expedition explored the extent of these 
problems in certain poverty pockets in this country, and a major television docu- 
ra^tafy entitled Hunger in America" brought these problems to ther attention of 
tlij^^^erican public who registered shock that, in this land of plenty, people were 
hvin^O-n>he thfesJteld of starvation Anjerican ^itizens demanded action What was 
discov^fld along with the extent of the problems was that States varied in the in- 
tensi^LftO^i adequateitestt of their efforts to address nutritiotT problems within their 
p<>fJTOtio^. As a resull, benefits in the Federal programs b^ame standardized In 
addition. Government initiated a wide range of child nutrition problems, which com 
plemented the intent of the original school lunch program . . 'V. , 

Tl^ school breakfast, summer feeding, nutrition education and training, child 
careWcommodity supplemental ahd WIC programs came into being since the school 
lunch program These programs, for the most part, have been successful in serving 
the-needsloL the .children they serve. In recent years, given the liinitfid-^niount of 



resources available, efforts have beeo made thrQU|[y(t the legislative process to im- 
prove program efficiency and better target availableiunclg^to those in need 

The health or our Nation's children should be a high priority. Our children de- 
serv^o have good nutritional input during the early stages of their growth and de- 
velopiient In many ways, this is what will determine their potential as adults, en- 
abling them to contribute their share to'make ours a more productive society It is 
w^l^nown that hungry children do not concentrate well in the classroom, and 
whaW^er educational opportunities are extended to them will not have the intended 
benl^ial effects under these circumstances A child whose development is impeded 
during the early years will never have a chance to<;atch up Based on this rationale, 
child nutrition is perhaps one of the most worthwhile investments that our country 
can make in its future. As chairman of the Nutrition Subcommittee, and one who 
has actively engaged la efforts to establish and improve the existing child nutrition 
programs, this S^ator believes tKat child nutrition should remain a national prior- 
ity _ ] 



Senator Dole. It ik well to keep in mind there has been a biparti- 
san effort in the nutrition area since the word go, and it will con- 
tinue to be a bipartisan effort. We may have our differences in cer- 
tain at*eas. We may believe in the Senate, or in our committee, or 
your Committee, that some program is more etfective or some por- 
/ tion of some program is more effective than some other program, 
/ but we shouldn't lose sight of the bipartisan nature of this effort 
and the nee^far this effort. The last thing we aught to be bacjjifig- 
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. away from is our commitm^n^ yoimg people and our commit- 
ment to low-income Ariterieans, regardless the program— school 
lunch, WIC or whatever. That doesn't for one moment- suggest we 
should close our eyes to those programs and not continue scrutiny 
of these programs. ^ 

il believe these are good programs, whicla have the ^upport of con- 
servatives and Uberafe alike. Some who imicate they are conse^K^a- 
tives would ha^j%^ you believe we balance xt^ budget by elinijnatting 
all these pro-ams and put the money in Defense or somewhere. I 
don*t quarrel with people's points of view, but I am very pleased 
that you are moving quickly on the resolution over here. I would 
hope that we could take some action before Congress adjourns, be- 
cause I think it is necessaiy that >Ve do that. 

Chairman Perkins. I thSnk we ar^ going to have a bipartisan ap- * 
proach on this side. Mr. Goodling and I have agreed to put it, under 
suspension on Monday and we will pass it Monday in the House 
and then i^ will come over to you. 

Senator Dole. I hope we can move as quickly as'you have moved 
on this side. I don't know of many Senators who w^mt to back away 
✓ from our prjniary responsibilities in this area. This doesi^'t mean 
we are turning, our back on New Federalism. There is probably a 
place for Njew Ke^deralism, but it is not m the food stai^ or child 
nutrition area. And it doesn't mean that we don't want to give 
States flexil^ility to >operate these programs. I have found that 
many times ^tate administrators hafve a lot more knowledge on 
how a programyshould operjate than* some of us ^n the Congress', 
even though wer spend a lot of time with these pro^^ii?.. 

Again, I commend the committee for taking this initiative. I am 
happy to have been here. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you have any timetable on your side?^The chairman was 
spe aking of a timetable o n this sidft. ^ ^ 

cTenator dole. No, I would guess something of thjs nature, but, 
the Senat^'^dQes have a slightly different procedure. IF somebody ob- 
>jfects to consideration, it could delay us beyond the recess. When 
^are We going to leave here, the 8th of October or the 2d? 
^^r. Goodling. I heard the Senate might adjourn earlier. 

Senator Dole. I thinly for all practical purposes, we have already 
gone. 

Seriouslyf"! would hope we can njove quickly. We will be working 
with our committee. It may be that we can expedite this resolution. 
Certainly we are going to try to expedite it. If it can't be passed I 
think we ought to know why it can't be passed and who may be 
blocking passage. 

Mr. Goodling. I want to thank you for taking time to come over. 
I know the Senate leacier is awaiting your return. 

Senator Dole. That e what worries me. He wants to see me. 

Mr. Goodling. It wolries you when he wants to see you? 

Senator Dole. We hive a debt ceiling on the floor, which is out 
of our Finance Commiltee. In the last 3 weeks it hasn't had much 
relationship to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I also want to thank you for the trem^dous lea^l- 
ership you gave to the tax bill. It was an outstanding job on your 
part. • 
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.Senator Dole. I appreciate that, and I say thatnm in a self-serv- 
mg way. I 'd6 believe the Congress and those who supported the 
bill, maybe even some who Shouldn't have supported that bill, 
should recognize that we did demonstrate we are going look at 
all the problems,.even though they may effect people in the upper 
income levels, rather than a lower income level. 

Nobody was mortaHy womided--tn: -that-fea3^-biU^Manj^^were— 
touched a Iktle but we found the business community highly sup- 
portive of that effort! I, don't say it turned the tables around, but 
we just had to demonstrate to a lot of people in Congress, and to a 
lot of people across the country, tha!% want to' continue to reduce 
spending— that has to be our first priority, b\it we ought to be look- 
Jhg at compliance and loophole closing at the same time. 

We can't take it all out of the food stamp program. Last year, we 
already reduced that program by about $7 billion over the next 3 
years, plus what we did this year. Maybe we can, do more, but 
there are limits on how far we can go on these social programs. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. Well, it almost restored my faith in this institu- 
tion—almost. / 

Senator Dole. Now don't get carried/away. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. I^idn't think there w^s that much courage 
around here befup^an election. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much for an excellent state- 
ment. Senator Dole. 

Mr. Hawkins? i r *u 

Mr. Hawkins. May I simply join in commending Bob Dole tor the 
leadership he has given especially in this area. I picked up a maga- 
zine this morning and saw you were quoted on "Nutrition Action 
where you said, "The issue is, how do you cut with a meat ax or a 
scalpel '* 

^._j-4hink-tbat-i&a very excellent statement that^ou made. I think 
it brings us back to some rational commonsense and I do want to 
join in commending you. Bob. 

Senator Dole. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Perkins. Mt. Craig. . , . 

Mr. Craig. I have no comment, Mrr Chairman, other than to 
thank the Senator for coming over and lending his leadership to 
this effort. 

STATEMENT OF GENE WHITE. CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE. AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCI- 
ATION. AND MARSHALL MATZ. COUNSEL TO THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Chairman Perkins. Go ahead, Mrs. White. 
Ms.' White. Thank you, Mn Chairman. 

Mr Chairman, Mr. Goodling, members of the committee, I am 
Gene White, chairman of the legislative committee of the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association, and director, office, of child 
nutrition service, for the State of California. Accompanying me 
today is Mr. Marshall Matz, with the law firm of Barnett & Alagia, 
and counsel to the American School Food Service Association. 
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I am pleased to be able to present the statement of the American 
School -Food Service Association [ASFSA] in support of Housa Con- 
^ current Resolution 384. * ^ * ^ 

One of the shortcomings of the congres^onal budget process is 
that we have been legislating in recent years through reconcili- 
ation bills. It is a?ctremely difficult to analyze major program policy 
questions as part of the budget process. House Concurrent. Resolu- 
tion 384 gives us the opportunity to address an important policy 
question tn the context of an -oversight he arin g hpfnrp lRgis1afinTu isu__ 
sent to the Congress. The subcommittee is tp be commended. 

The administration's current thinking on New Federalism as^ 
outlined in the document "Tentative Administration Decisions on 
Federalism Initiative/' June 22^ 1982, would turn back to the 
States all the Federal child nutrifion programs with the exception 
of WIC. As that document makes clear* 'Rafter fiscal year 1987 all 
turnback programs would be repealed/' A fopieralism trust fund 
would be created to help the States finance those functions and re- 
sponsibilities being carried out by the progranis to be turned back. 
Beginning in 1987, however, the federalism tnist fund would be 
phased out. 

^In short, after completion of the transition period, there would be 
no Federal child nutrition programs, no Federal requirements that 
States have any child nutrition programs, and no Federal moneys 
to induce States to have their own child nutrition programs. It 
would be up to eachjState to decide if they wanted a child nutrition 
program, how to structure such a program if they decide to have 
one, and, most importantly, up to each State to 4gure out how to 
finance such a program. 

The New Federalism debate up to this point has centered around 
the swap component— who should be responsible for medicaid, 
AFDC, and food stamps. This is the first time attention has been 
given to the turnback component which would terminate and com- 
pletely repeal the national school lunch program, the school break- 
fast program, the child care feeding program, and the summer 
feeding program, among others. 

If the administration s New Federalism proposal is sent to the 
Congress in its current form and enacted into law, the Nation's 
child nutrition effort would come to an *nd. Some States would no 
doubt attempt to have a minimal school lunch program but it 
would have to be a much lesser effort. The lunch program that the 
States could reasonably be expected to implement would not be 
, able to maintain the same nutritional standards required in the 
national school lunch program or to provide the same assistance * 
for poor children. We currently serve free or reduced price lunches 
to 11.5 million children each day throughout the Nation. There is 
no existing safety net within the States to provide for these chil- 
dren if the Federal child nutrition programs are repealed. In addi- 
tion, we seriously question whether any State would be able to 
afford a school breakfast program, a child care feeding program or 
a summer feeding program. \ 

The consequences of last year's budget cuts are instructive. In 
the approximately 1,500 schools that have dropped the national 
school lunch program most schools established an a la carte type 
replacement, without nutritional guidelines, and without any provi- 
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sion for free and reduced price lunches for poor children The 
budget cuts Utok $1,5 billion in Federal support froto child nutn- / 
tion but not one State moved to pick up the slack. Three million/ 
children have been forced from the school lunch program yet ^ye 
are not aware of any State that has increased its finanjjal commit- 
ment 1 penny. , . ''^^ . ^ 

Mr Chairman, I would like to comment on this point as it re 
lales to the State I know best and that would be Cahfornia We are 
finding that the cuts that have already been made are making^ 
significant difference in the quality of programs in our J^tates and 
in the participation. For example, we are finding that loo students 
have dropped out of the school lunch prograni, 19,000 out ot the 
breakfast program and as school opens this fall, we find many 
schools are considering dropping the breakfast program altogether 
This is what is happening as a result of cuts. 

If indeed, funding was eliminated as proposed we could only 
for^ total disaster. Recently I have had the opportunity to 
appear before two fiscal committees in our State legislature, one in 
the Senate and one in the assembly. In both of these heanngs the 
legislature has expressed great concern about the cuts m Federal 
funding for child- nutrition. However, the legislature has also given 
a message, that in effect this State cannot continue to support pro- 
^CTam&=4^en-tha3Se4s^a=slack4ft=Eederal Ainding^ 



So we do not see at least in this State the opportunity to fund 
programs from State resources. The question the Congress^acfs is 
not who should administer the child nutrition programs, but do we 
as a country want to make sure children are fed. There were very 
few child nutrition programs in the Nation's 100,000 schools before 
enactment of the ^^ational School Lunch Act in 1946; there were 
very few, -if any, free lunch^ for needy children before the U)n- 
gress enacted the national free arid reduced price meal program in . 
the early 1970's; and there will be very few child nutntion pro- 
grams left by 1990 if theiCongress turns back child nutntion to the 

States V 

For fiscal year 1983, abqprding to a recent Library of Congress 
study, approximately 75 percent of the total child nutntion pro- 
gram expenditures will- Be provided for federally income t^ted pro- 
Irams. According to the analysis of the Center on Budget and 
Policy Prionties^jsome 82 percent of all F^eral school lunch funds 
go to support fr^and reduced price mealsYor low-income children; 
97 percent of Federal school breakfast funds go to support meals 
for low-income chUdren, about 80 percent of the child care food 
program funds and 100 percent of the summer food program tunds 
go for low-income children. Both the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Congress currently classify the chUd nutntion pro- 
grams as income security programs. . . , u-v 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the association strongly beheves 
that the child nutrition programs are much more than welfare pro- 
grams. The point is, however, that most Stat^ will simply not be 
able to pick up the responsibility for the Federal child nutntion 
programs if it is abdicated by the Federal Government As unem- 
ployment goes up and more people are forced into the tree lunch 
category, the cost of 'these programs increases. As the cost ot food 
goes up. the cost of the programs goes up. These programs work 
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because of the entitlement nature of the Federal programs. The 
States will not be able to structure the programs in the same 
manner, if indeed they have any program at all. 

Further, the nutritional needs of children do not vary from State 
to State. The nutrient requirements for well-nourished children are 
the same in the Stateiof Mississippi as they are in the States of 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, or California, The child nutrition pro- 
grams address a uniform national need, and Jn return demand a 
uniform national commitment through uniform national guide- 
lines. 

The sad tmth is that for many children across this country 
school meals provide the only hot meals of the day. For many chil- 
dren, >Iondays school lunch is the first hot, nutritious meal they 
. have had since Friday's school lunch. - 

^ Each morning millions of children throughout the United States 
i begin their school day by pledging allegiance to <5ne nation, under 
\G<S. Let's think about what it means to be one nation. Can we 
Vuly consider ourselves to be one nation if the children in one 
^tate with a sound tax base are well fed while the children in an- 
other State without an adequate ta x base go hungry? Are we to 
. become 50 separate nations boUtid only by a commes defense paet, 
J post office, and interstate highway system? There must be some- 
^ thing more that binds us, that makes us one nation. 

WIfliih 1 year of the historic CBS-TV documentary ^'Himger in 
America" the Senate created the Select Committee on Nutrition 
and President Nixon declared the problem of malnutrition to be a 
national responsibUity. A national coijimitment to feeding children 
was recognized and plac^ above partisan politics, abdve political 
theory. Our commitment to each other, our hope for the future, our 
national self-image demanded Federal intervention and freedom 
from hunger. We must not pull back from this commitment. 

The Federal child nutrition programs may well ^present the 
most successful social policy initiative this country has ever under- 
taken. Initiated in 1946 with the enactment of the National School 
Lunch Act, the Federal effort to reduce hunger and malnutrition 
among the Nation's children has been overwhelmingly successful 
It is a source of pride to all of us who have been involved in this 
effort. ASFSA believes that the Federal Government should contin- 
ue to retain primary responsibility for the national child nutrition 
programs, and that this responsibility^ould not be turned back to 
the States, \ „ 

We strongfy- urge passage of House Concurrent Resolution 384.. It 
IS an extremely important statement of public policy and one that 
deserves the support of this committee, the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 
[The prepared statement of Gene White follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Gene White, Chairman op the Legislative CoMMrrrEE, 
American School Food Service Association 

Mr. Chairman. Mr. Goodling, Members of the Committee, I am Gene White, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the American School Food Service Associ- 
ation, and Director, Office of Child Nutrition Service, for the State of California. Ac 
companying me today is Mr. Marshall Mat2, with the law,firm of Bamett & Alagia, 
and counsel to the American School Food Service Association. 
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I am pleased to be able to present the statement ^ the American School Food 
Service Association (ASFSA) in support of H. Con Res. 3S4 ^ t. u 

One of the shortcommgs of the Congressional budget process is that we have been 
p legislatmg in recent years through reconciliation bills. It is extremely difiicult to 
analyze ma|orprogram pohcy questions js j^rt of the budget process. W^Con 
S3 gives us tHe opportunity to a33ress an imporCahrpoTicy questi(5if nrthe- COHujxl 
of an oversight heanng before legislation is sent to the Congress, The Committee is 

to be commended « i i- j • ^ j 

The Admmistrations current thinking on New Federalism as ouUmed doc- 
ument Tentative Administration Decisions on Federalism initiative, June 22, 19«i, 
would turn back to the states all the federal child nutrition programs with the 
exception of WIG As that document makes clear, ^'after fiscal year 1987 all turn- 
back programs tvould be /^pea/«i'\emphasis added) A federalism trust fund would 
be created to help the states finance those functions aftd responsibilities being car 
ned out by the programs to be turned back. Begmning in 1987, however, the federal- 
pi^ ism trust fund would be phased out. r j , u-u 

In short, after completion of the transiUon period, there would be no federal child 
nutnlion programs, no federal requirements that states have any child nutrition 
prxjgftims, and no federal monies to induce states to have their own child nutrition 
programs. It would be up to each state to decide if they wanted a child nutrition 
program, how to structure such a program if they decide to have one, and, most 
importantly, up to each state to figure out how to finance such a program 

The New Federalism debate up to this point has centered aroufcd the "swap ' com- 
ponent—who should be responsible for Medicaid, AFDC, and food stamps This is 
the fust time attention has been given to the turnback component which would ter 
minale and completely repeal the national school luncji program, the school break- 
fast program, the Child care feeding program and the summer feeding program, 
among others- , , i-i • 

If the Administration's New Federalism proposal is sent to the Congress in its 
current form and enacted mto law, the nation s^^hild nutrition effort would i»me to 
an end. Some states would no doubt attempt to have a minimal school lunch pro- 
gram but It would have to be a much lesser effort The lunch program that the 
states could reasonably be expected to implement would not be able to maintain the 
same nutntiOnal standards required m the national school lunch program or to pro- 
vide the same assistance for poor children. We currently serve free or reduced pnce 
lunches to 11.5 million children - There is no existing safety net within the states to 
provide for these children if the federal child nutrition programs are repealed In 
addition, we senously question whether an> state would be able to afford a school 
breakfast program, a child care feeding program or a summer feeding program 

The consequences of last year's budget cuts are instructive In the approximately 
1,600 schools that have dropped the National School launch Program most schools 
established an a la carte type replacement, without nutritional guidelines, and with 
out any provision for free and reduced price lunches for poor children The budget 
cuts took $1.5 billion m federal support from child nutrition but not one state 
moved to pick up the slack. Three million children have been forced from the school 
lunch program yet we are not aware of anv stale that has increased its financial 
commitment one penny ilc>. The question the Congress faces is not who should ad- 
minister the child nutntion programs, but do we as a country want to make sure 
children are fed. There were very few child nutrition programs in the nations 
100,000 schools before enactment of the National School Lunch Act in 1946. there 
were very few, if anv, free lunches for needy children before the Congress enacted^ 
the national free and reduced pnce meal program m the earl> 1970 s, and there will 
be very few child nutntion programs left by 1990 if the Congress turns back child 
nutrition to the States, , ^ ^ _^ j 

For fiscal year 1983, according to a recent Library of Congress study, approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the total\:hild nutntion program expenditures wgl be provided 
for federally income tested programs. According to the analvsis of the Center on 
Budget and Policy PnonUes, some 82 percent of all federal school lunch funds |o to 
support free and reduced pnce meab tor low income children, 97 Rereent of federal 
school breakfast fund^ go to support meals for low income children.ybout 80 per- 
• cent of the child care food program funds and 100 percent of the sumlner food pro^ 
gram funds go for low income children. Both the OfPice of Management and Budget 
and the Congress currently classify the child nutrition programs as income secu- 

" As yo^Sio^, Mr. Chairman, the Association strongly believes that the child nu- 
tntion programs are much more than welfare programs. The point is, however, that 
most states will simply not be able to pfck up the responsibility for the federal child 
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nutntion programs if it iS abdicated b> the federal government. As unemployment 
goes up and more people are forced into the free lunch cat^ory, the CjKt of these 
programs increases. AS the cost of the food goes up, the cost of the ^(ograxns goes 
up. These programs work because of the entitlement nature of the fedjjral programs. 
The states will not be able t o structur e the programs i n the same m anner, if^mdeed 

Further, the nutntional needs of chiJ^n do not vary from state to state. The nu- 
trient requirements for well-nourished children are the same m the state of Missis- 
sippi as they are m the states of Kentucky. Pennsylvania or California. The child 
nutntion programs address a uniform national need, and m return demand a uni 
form national commitment through uniform national guidelines. 

The sad truth is that for many children across this country school meals provide 
the only hot meals oi^fe da>. For many children Monday's school lunch iS the first 
hot nutritious meal th%*ve had since Friday's school lunch. 

Each morning milLons of children throughout the United States begm their 
school day b> pledging allegiance to "one Nation, under God** Let's think about 
what it means to be one Nation". Can we tidily consider ourselves to be one nation 
if the children in one state with a sound tax base are weU fed while the children m« 
another state without an adequate tax base go hungry? Are we to become 50 sepa- 
rate nations bound onl> by a common defense pact. Post Office and interstate high- 
way sjTStem? There must be something more that binds us, that make us "one 
nation/* 

Withm a year of the histonc CBS-TV' documenUry ''Hunger m Amenc^** the 
Senate created the Select jCommittee on Nutrition anci President Nixon declared the 
problem of malnutrition to be a national responsibility**. A national commitment 
U> feeding chJdren Aas-recognued and- pl ace d a bo^e partisan poLtiCS, above political 
theory. CKir commitment to each other, our hope for the future, our national self 
image demanded federal intervention and freedom from hunger. We must not pull 
back from this commitment ^ 

^The federal child nutrition programs may well represent the most successful 
social poUcy inTtlaUve this country has ever undertaken. Irutiated In 1946 with Ihe 
enactment of the National School Lunch Act, the federal effort to reduce hunger 
and malnutrition among the nation *& children has been oyenvhelmingly successful. 
It IS a source of pnde to all of us who have been mvolved in this effort ASFSA 
behe^e^ that the federal government should continue to retain primary responsibili 
t> for the nationitf child nutrition pn^rams, and that this responsibility should not 
be turned back to the states. 

* We strongly urge passage of H. Con. Res. 384. It is an extremely important state- 
ment of public policy and one that deserves the support of this Committee, the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Ms. White for your testimony. 

It is important that this committee compUe a record to help 
defend these people and your testimony is a very effective contribu- 
tion to that record. 

Our next witness is Ms. Lorette Picciano-HansoiL issues analyst. 
Bread for the World, a group for which I have grea^dmiration. I 
am a personal friend of Bishop Thomas Gumbleton who was a 
classmate of mine in the . seminary. He continued in the ecclesiasti- 
cal part of his profession. I chose govei^iment, eventually, anyway, 
and I am also a good friend of Arthur Simon, executive director 
aihi brother of Congressman Paul Simon. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF LORETTE PICCIANO-HANSON. ISSUES ANALYST, 
BREAD FOR THE WORLD 

Ms. Picciako-Hanson. Thank you very much. 

I am Lorette Picciano- Hanson. I am an issues analyst on domes- 
tic hunger for Bread for the World, specializing in child nutrition 
programs. I speak today on behalf of Bishop Gumbleton and 
Arthur Simon and all of our 42,000 members across the country. 
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When David Stockman, Director of the Office of Mana^em^nt 
and Budget, introduced the specifics of the administration s New 
Federalism plan early this year, he reminded congressional com- 
mittees before which he testified that "the federalism plan reach^ 
beyond narrow questions of the most appropriate means for deliv- 
ering particular Federal -programs." Now that the administration 
has included a proposal to terminate Federal child nutrition pro- 
grams and return funds for these programs to the States, we think 
it is.most appropriate to consider some of the narrow questions. We 
do not feel the administration's proposal for child nutrition consti- 
tutes the most appropriate means for delivering Federal child nu- 
trition programs. 

We applaud your efforts, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Goodling, Mr/ 
Perkins and the rest of the tommittee in getting together House 
Concurrent Resolution 384 which would express the views of Con- 
gress that these programs should not b^ sent back to the States. 

We thank you for this opportunity to address the subcommittee 
today. 

Bread for the World is a Christian cifeen's movement which 
seeks to address public policy on behalf of hungry people We are 
not qualified to, comment on all aspects of the Federalism initia- 
tive, or on the virtues, in most programs, of Federal vs. local con- 
trol. . ^> ^ ^ ^ 

We do know that Christ has instructed us to feed the hungry, 
and has told us in Matthew 25 that "Whenever you did this for one 
of the least important of these brothers of mine, you did it for me." 
Our response to any initiative in Federal nutrition policy springs 
from our concern that we design the best policy possible to accom- 
plish this task of feeding the hungry. ' 

Christians, and other people of faith, our concern for hungry 
people cannot be allowed to conform to State, or for that matter, 
national boundaries. A hungry child in Pennsylvania merits as 
much concern as one in Kentucky, children in Texas and Vermont 
are of no less value than those in Illinois or New York. They are 
all children of God. 

As citizens, we feel the elimination of hunger is a national re- 
sponsibility. There may be programs where needs for services vary 
from State to State. Nutrition programs do not fit that category 
The right to, and need for, an adequate diet is the same in every 
State of the Union. 

Furthermore, the child who thrives and is able to learn and grow 
into a productive citizen in New York is likely, in our mobile soci- 
ety, to become a valued asset in Illinois or Texas or any other State 
in the cburse of his or her life. If the same child does not thrive, 
the loss 3^roductivity is a cost borne by people in all those places 

When a child is hungry in anv State, it affects all of us, irrespec- 
tive of where we reside. When hunger was discovered in a handful 
of States in the late 1960 s, in our hearts we felt it was not a con- 
cern just for the people of Alabama or Arkansas, but for &11 df us 
We were ashamed as citizens, not of our respective States, but of 
the United States of America, to find such a thing happening here 
We acted together to reduce hunger. We Yieed to continue to work 
together until each and every child in the United States is spared 
the threat of hunger. This goal must remain a national goal. 
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Federal efforts to reduce hunger have worked. Individual pro- 
grams can always be improved and we have worked togetl^r dili- 
gently to improve them. In the fact of increasing poverty, we 
cannot risk taking on faith the administration's assertion that the 
States are much more willing and able to handle these programs 
than in 1967. While that could be so, it does not make sense to at- 
tempt to replace in one stroke what we have so arduously labored 
to build unless and until we are firmly convinced that hungry chil- 
dren will be better served if the responsibility for feeding them is i 
given back to the States. 

Nutrition programs are a national investment. I think we have 
many examples which I won't take from my testimony right now, 
that show the results of all of the child nutrition programs. 

Child nutrition programs have worked because we have had a 
concerted national effort to make them work. They have worked 
because we have set national goals and national standards. These 
standards have insured the programs have maintained a high qual- 
ity and have therefore devel oped the respect and support of p ar- 
ents, teachers, admmistrators, and politicians. 

Without Federal standards, some States would maintain program 
quality. Others might not BFW has found that nothing extin- 
guishes political support faster than a poor quality program which 
fails to accomplish its purpose. If only one State allows standards 
to lispe and allows its programs eventually to be terminated, that 
los&As too great. We need to keep child nutrition programs at the 
Feoeral level until that risk can be eliminated entirely. 

Federal programs as they are now constituted have resulted in 
better health for many low- and middle-income children in our 
Nation. The money we have spent on them can be counted as an 
investment which will pay off later in lower costs for specialized 
care of children who cannot work when they mature and in savings 
in Federal health costs. 

The costs which can be averted by better diet are not insignifi- 
cant. The New York State Nutrition Watch Committee, in its find- 
ings and recommendations reports that: 

Amencan industrial firms spend about $700 million yearl> to replace the 200.000 
men between 45 and 65 years of age whp are killed or disabled b> coronary diseases 
, Of the persons hospitalized in this State— New York— the Department of Health es- 
timates that 20 percent had a nutrition-related illness. Studies have indicated that 
up to one-third of total health care costs ma> be attributable to inadeouate nutri 
tion. Thus, poor nutntion contributes to an estimated $10 billion in health care 



Improvements in diet could reduce obesity, heart disease and 
infant mortality. Child nutrition programs not only improve the 
health of children, they improve a child's ability to remain healthy. 
The meal provided by school cafeterias is an illustration of a bal- 
anced diet including all essential nutrients needed for health and 
growth. New foods, and new ideas for preparing familiar foods are 
also introduced. 

The nutrition education and training program allows for more 
active educational efforts on diet and health to occur. School may 
be the only place a child has access to this important instruction. 
This information can counteract some negative information chil- 
dren receive about food in medi#promotions. 



costs in New York State. 
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Nutrition habits are formed early in life, and the earlier a child 
_ tearns the essentials of good healthy the greater impactjhat educa- 
tion will have on their later habits. The potential of the child care 
feeding program, where children are with a caretaker they respect 
and imitate for up to 10 hours a day, to set good eating patterns 
has not heen explored. 

President Reagan has agreed, at least in theory, to the impor- 
tance of good health habits in his proclamation making October 4, 
1982 Child Health Day. He proclaims that: 

There is no better wav for this "Nation to invest in its future than by fostering the 
health of its children. We can best do this by encouraging children to develop good 
health habits and attitudes and by giving them the protection of immunization* . 

Healthy children fureshadow vigorous adults whose communities will benefit from 
their energy and productivity. All of us should know how the personal choices we 
make can help prevent disease and promote good health and to transfer this knowl- 
edge to our children. By working together, parents, schools, private and voluntary 
organizations, and government can effect a beneficial and lasting change in the 
health of our nation and the lives of our children. 

The Federal Government may wish to more studiously investi- 
gate the potential of child nutrition progranis, in their nutrition 
and education component^ ^to reduce health costs before it consid- 
ers assuming the enormous cost of the medicaid program as pro- 
posed in the federalism initiative. ^ 

The potential of child nutrition programs to improve the health 
of ou|,.Nation s citizens and reduce health expenditures has not yet 
beep.reached. Nutrition education efforts are not yet well enough 
established, nor their importance widely enough recognized to 
insure all States would continue them if left to manage their own 
program. I would also like to note that turning back child nutrition 
funding might hiArt some programs more than others. There is a 
large constituency for the school lunch program in most States. It 
is a well-recognized and well-respected program and probably 
might fare well in competing with funds with other programs. Not 
necessarily through though, depending on the ability of the State 
to pay. However, we are a little more worried about the school 
breakfast program which is not so well established and does not 
have the degree of political support that some of the other pro- 
grams have. Some schools might also choose to use school breakfast 
funds to help enhance the school lunch program. 
^ The summer feeding program is not well established, and has 
barely survived budget assault in the U.S. Congress. While the pro- 
gram is essential, providing nutrition to*low income students for 
one-quarter of the year, it has been more difficult to administer. 
Since most school districts do not operate cafeterias in the summer, 
the program has had to look elsewhere for sponsors. This commit- 
tee is well aware of the problems with the program, and is likewise 
aware that these problems are not without solution. But the repu- 
tation of the program, combined with the fact that it is only a step- 
child at best of State agencies, might mean the program would not 
survive a battle for funds in many States. In the case of summer 
feeding, the federalisip plan is a risky proposition for the children 
^ who need the food. 

The child car^ feeding program, so essential to preschool chil- 
dren, is also not well established, and lacks powerful support at the 
State level. In some States, it is administered through departments 
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of education In other States, the Federal Government administers 
it and there is not^iwisionj^ 

Iliis is a program we cannot risk losing and has barely survived 
assaults in the U.S. Congress. This program is very essential, pro- 
vides nutrition throughout the year for those other important 3 
months. 

It does not have the politicar support or the reputation that is 
necessary for it to complete for funds in very tough State funding 
battles and might very probably fall out of existence in many^ 
States. 

As an expectant mother, I have been researching daycare costs 
and have been extremely surprised to find out how much quality 
daycare costs and also how long are waiting lists for this care. Day- 
care is essential if low-income mothers are going to continu^^^k- 
ing and this will save us expenses later. We would much^BRer 
have a mother working than on welfare and the mother would 
prefer to be working. 

School breakfast, summer feeding and child care feeding, are too 
important to be lost in a federalism shuffle. At the Federal level, 
further improvements can be made in the programs, enabling them 
to more effectively and efficiently accomplish their goals. 

Child nutrition programs also benefit the farmers of the United 
States, This partnership between nutrition and farmers provides a 
market for nutritious food at cost affordable to school districts. 
Children have a constant source of wholesome food. Commodities 
programs would be much more difficult to administer if programs 
are returned to the States. 

One assumption underlying the return of programs to the States 
is that the administrative costs for tlie programs 'would be reduced 
sharply Another assumption is that the States could administer 
the programs more efficiently. There are few facts to either sup- 
port or discredit these assumptions. The most we can say is that 
through the years, the USPA has gained great expertise in admin- 
istering the programs with a reasonable degree of efficiency. The 
centralized preparation of forms and regulations may have 
some advantages over setting up 50 separate departments to do 
the same work. We must have more than an assumption before we 
can responsibly change the fundamental way these programs are 
operated. We wonder whether the States are going to be able to 
assume the costs. I have included in my testimony some informa- 
ti6n about several States and we are very concerned, for example, 
in the States of Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio, which are already 
suffering serious budget constraints. We are not sure that they are 
going to be able to make up any more funds and assume any more 
program responsibilities. 

The Governors of Michigan and Minnesota decided not to run for 
relection because of the ver^^ bad state of the States* economies. 

The States where programs have been turned back and have 
moved swiftly to take control of the programs, most have exfercisfed 
the option of tranferring fundaAetween block grants. Thirty-three 
States, for example, moved funds out of low-incgme energy assist- 
ance and 26 of those States placed those funds into social service 
programs. / 
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In the recent urban institute study they also studied 25 States to 
-aetermlne how much the States replaced-funding. They found the 
overall replacement rate has been low with the highest rate of re- 
placement in social services but generally they only replaced a 
small amount of those services. , , i . . 

The magnitude of dollars involved isn t large and the decisions 
were consistent with the State policy toward transferring funds be- 
tween block grants. None of the States in severe financial situa- 
tions committed them to any new replacement funding in 
States that have historically provided high levels of human service ^ 
funding did not intend to replace funding ,while States in better 
fiscal condition with histerically low rates of spending did replace 

funds in most cases. ... i v *u 

Texas, fdf -example, which has a constitutional limit on the 
amount of AFDC spending did not. We can infer that not all States 
are in the position to take on' new programs. They will do so mostly 
acc ording to their fina_n ce_ability>_ Still, turning the responsibilities 
for nutrition over to the States is a risky proposition and a number 
of States already are in deep fiscal crisis. , ^ . . 

J The administration has repeatedly stressed the role of private as- 
/istancJand voluntarism in meejting the needs of poor and.hungry 
/peoplefTlowever, now whenjife needs are the greatest. Federal 
budget reductions have ffS^ely undermined the ability of private 
organizations to respond to need. The administration should harbor 
no illusions, and Congress should accept no administation assump- 
tions that churches and private agencies can fill the gap in services 
which may be created by^ further changes in the delivery of service 
or created by the adoption of federalism initiatives. 

Most of BFW s members belong to organized churches. Many are 
involved not only in public policy work, but in activating their 
local churches to directly aid needy people in their communities. In 
recent 'months, the BFW national office has received increasing 
numbers of reports on dramatic increases in need for direct assist- 
ance, of changes in the clientel needing service, with many more 
families requesting aid, and of increased contributions from 
churches which have not been able to meet increased needs. I have 
included some examples of what is happening in spme local areas. 

In conclusion. Federal child nutrition programs are especially 
important now when poverty is increasing again in the United 
States While States might be able to manage the programs well, 
we cannot be certain that children in all States will receive assist- 
ance similar to that which they receive now from the Federal level. 

Federal guidelines and standards have been especially import 
in maintaining quality programs which have consistently fulfilled 
the goals set for them. A proper diet for^ur children and access to 
education on what constitutes a proper diet is a worthy and valua- 
ble investment for the Federal Government to make. 

The reduction of hunger in the United States is appropnately a 
Federal responsibility. We applaud the efforte of this committee 
and give our full support to House Concurrent Resolution 6M. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much for your testimony. . 

[The prepared stsLtement of Lorette Picciano-Hanson tollows:J 
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Prepared Statement op Lorettp Picx:ianoHanson, Issues Analyst, Bread for 

THE World V--^ 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the House Education and Labor Committ^, I am 
Lorette Picciano-Hanson. I am an Issues Analyst on Domestic Hunger for Bread for 
the World, specializing in child nutrition programs. I si*eak today on behalf of 
42,000 Bread for the World members, . ' ' 

When David Stockman. Director of the Office of Manclgment anjBudget, intro- 
duced the specifics of the Administration's "New Federalism" plan early this year, 
he remmded Congressional committees before which he" testified that "the federal- 
ism plan reaches beyond narrow questions of the most^pproppiate means\for deliv- 
ering particular federal programs." Now that the Administration ha/ inWuded a 
proposal to terminate federal child nutrition programs and return funds ftji»ese 
programs to-the states, we think it is most appropriate to consider soma of the 
"narrow" questions. We do not feel the Administration's proposal for child nitrition 
constitutes the most appropriate means for delivering federal* child nutrition pro* 
grams. J; 

We applaud your efforts, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Goodling, to maintain federfiU 
support and responsibility for child nutrition programs, both in past actions of this 
committee and now through H. Con. Res. 384. BFW concurs with the goals of th6 
resolution which expresses the sense of Congress that federal involvement in and 
support for nutrition programs, and that child nutrition programs should not be 

urncd bdCk tO thc-^tates. — — ..^^ -- 

Thank you, also, for this opportunity to address this committee today. We are 
grateful to you for providing this forum for further discussion of the appropriate 
federal responsibility for feeding our nation's children. 

NUTRmON IS APPROPRIATELY A NATIONAL CONCERN 

Bread for the World is a Christian citizen's movement which seeks to address 
public policy on behalf of hungry people. We are not qualified-to-comment on all 
aspects of the federalism initiative, or on the virtues, in most programs, of federal 
vs. local control, , , . 

We do know that Christ has instructed us to feed the hungry, and has told us in 
Matthew 25 that "whenever you did this for one of the least important of these 
brothers of mine, you did it for me." Our response to any initiative in federal nutri- 
tion policy spnngs from our concern that we design the best policy possible to ac- 
complish this task of feeding the hungry. 

As Christians, and other people of faith, our concern for hungry people cannot be 
allowed to conform to state, or for that matter, national boundaries A hungry child 
in Pennsylvania merila as much concern as one in Kentucky, children in Texas and 
Vermont are of no less value than those in Illinij^ or New York. They are all chil- 
dren of God. 

As citizens, we feel the elimination of hunger is a national responsibility There 
may be programs where needs for services vary from state to state. Nutrition pro- 
grams do not fit that cat^ory. The right to, and need for, an adequate diet is the 
sa'me in every state of the union. . 

Furthermore, the child who thrives andjis' able to learn and grow into a produc- 
tive citizen in New York is likely, ^our mobile society, to become a valued asset in 
Illinois or Texas or any other statein the course of his or her life. If the same child 
does not thrive, the loss of productivity is a cost borne by people in a\\ those places. 

When a child is hungry in any state, it affects'all of us, irrespective of where we 
reside. When hunger was discovered!^ a handful of states in the late 1960's, in our 
hearts we felt it was not a concern just for the people of Alabama or, Arkansas, but 
for all of us. We were ashamed as citizens, not of our respective states, but of the 
United States of America, to find such a thing happening here. We acted together to 
r^uce hunger. We need to continue to work together until each and every child in 
the U.S. is spared the threat of hunger. This goal must remain a national goal 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS WORK AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL 

Federal efforts to reduce hunger have workedl IndividuaT programs can always be 
improved and we have worked together diligently'to improve them In the\face of 
increasing poverty, we cannot risk taking on faith the Administration's asSsertion 
that the states are much more willing and able to handle these programs th^ in 
1967. While that could be so, it does not make sense to attempt to replace in one 
stroke what we have so arduously labored to build unless and until we are firmly 
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convinced that hungry children will be better served if the responsibility for feeding 
them is given back to the states. u«j 

Nutrition programs are a national investment.^l( child nutrition programs had 
not succeeded in improving health and nutrition, I am certain we would be search- 
ine for new approaches. But numerous studies have found, and numerous Congres- 
sional witnesses have reported, improvements in health, nutrrtion status and 
achievei\int as a result of child nutrition programs. 

For exasnple* X 

School Breakfast— The public scYM system in Cleveland, Ohio conducted a study 
ofSenrach?evement!^sch^^ att%ance and health from 1968-72 to determine 
whether the school breakfast programTesulted in improvements in attendance, atti- 
tudes toward school, and achievement. They* found statistical improvements in at- 
tendance; improved attitudes, such as alertness, energy, manners and motivation 
Improvements in achievement could not be measured because other projects which 
might more directly inHuence achievement were in progress. • a* • 

Child Care Feeding Program^A 1976 study of the Headstarl program in Maine 
showed that Headstart meals increased consumption of calcium and ascorbic acid in 
diets of children who attended regularly. Previously, both nutnente were bel ow r^ 
quirements. A 1967 study in New York showed that Headstart meals contributed ^ 
36-100 percent of some nutrients. A study of Headstart in 1968 in Louisiana showed 
meals irthe program improved^hildren's heniocrit and hemoglobin valu^ Studi^ 
_m_AJnidwesternJ^ inJ973 and in_ Santa Monica, California in 1974 foun d the 

^Sch^r&nch--A recent study by USDA found that stud&ts who participate in 
school lunch receive a higher percentage of their nutritional ne^is than those who 
do not. Participating students got higher percentages of protein. Vitamin A nbotla- 
vin, vitamin B6, calcium and phosphorus both at lunch and throughout the day 
than students who have school lunch available but do not eat it. ^ , , 

Child nutrition programs have worked because we have had a concerted national 
effort to.make them work. They have worked because we have set national goals 
and national standards. These standards have insured tlie programs have main- 
tamed a high quality and have therefore developed the respect and support of par- 
ents, teachers, administrators and politicians. , 

Without federal standards, some states would maintam program quality 'Uthers 
might not. BFW has found that nothing extinguishes political support faster than a 
poor quality program which fails to acdomplish its purpose. If only one state allows 
standards to lapse and allows its programs eventually to be termi hated, that loss is 
too great. *We n^edto keep child nutriti^programs at the federal level until that 
risk can be elimiMtcd entirely, \ j • u 

Federal programs they are now constKuted have resulted in better health for 
many low and middle income children in our nation. The money we have spent on 
them can be counted as an investment which will pay off later in lower costs for 
specialized care of children who cannot work when they mature and m savings in 

^"^^he^c^te wh^ch^^^ be averted by better diet are not insignificant The New York 
State Nutrition Watch Committee, in its "Findings and Recommendations reports 

^^"American industrial firms spend about $700 million yearly to replace the 200,000 
men between 45 and 65 years of age who are killed or disabled by coronarv diseases. 
Of the persons hospitalized in this state [New York], the Department of Health esti- 
mates that 20 percent had a nutrition-related illness. . . . Studies have mdica^ 
that up to one-third of total health care costs may be attributable to inadequate nu- 
trition. Thus, poor nutrition contributes to an estimated $10 billion in health care 
costs in New York State." . . , . " j • r * 

Improvements in diet could reduce obesity, heart disease and infant mortanty. 

Child nutrition programs not only improve tK? health of childr|n; they improve a 
•child's ability to remain healthy. The meal provided by school cafeterias is an illus- 
tration of a balanced diet including all essential nutrienfe needed for health and 
growth New foods, and. new ideas for preparing familiar foods are also introduced 

The Nutrition Education and Training program allows for more active education- 
al efforts on diet and health to occur. Schooj may be the only place a child has 
access to this important instruction. This information can counteract some negative 
information children receive about food in media promotions. 

Nutrition habits are formed early in life, and the earlier a child learns the essen- 
tials of good health, the greater impact that education ^ylll have on their later 
habits. The potential of the Child Care Feeding Program, where children are with a 
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caretaker the> respect^and Imitate for up for 10 hours a day, to set good eating pat- 
terns has not be^n explored. , 

President Reagan has agreed, at least in theory?, to the importance of good health 
habits in his proclamation making October 4, 1982 Child Health Day He proclaims 
that: ^ ' , , 

"There is no better way for this nation to invest in its future than by fostering 
the health of its children We can best do this by encouraging children to develop 
good health habits and attitudes and by giving them the protection of immuniza- 
tion. . . 

"Healthy children foreshadow vigorous adults whose communities will benefit 
from their energy and productivity. 

"All of us should know how the personal choices we make can help prevent dis> 
ease and promote good^.health and to transfer this knowledge to our children. By 
working together, parents, schools, private and voluntary organizations, and govern- 
ment can effect a beneficial i&nd lasting change in the Health of our Nation and the 
lives 6f our children." \ ^ ' ' 

The federal government may wish to more studiously investigate the potential of 
child nutrition programs, in their nutrition and education components, to reduce 
health cost* before it considers assuming the enormous cost of the Medicaid pro- 
gram as proposed in the federalism initiative. 

The potential of child nutrition programs to irnprove the health of oui^ nations 
citizens and reduce health expenditures lias not yetTbeen reached. Nutntion educa- 
tion efforts are not yet well enough established, nor their importance widely enough 
recognised to insure all states would continue them i^ left to manage their own pro- 
gram, ^ O 

Turning back nufntion^ funds would hurt some programs mgre than others.—The 
National School Lynch program is well established and accepted in all states. It is 
itSually administered through state educationafdepartments, and these departments 
feel a sense of ownership for the program. They are therefore unlikely to allow 
funds previously alloted to school lunch programs to be allocated elsewhere if state 
legislatures are given control of the funds. s 

To a lesser extent, the state departments of education feql and affinity for the 
school breakfast program, although this program has more spotty support through- 
out the states. It has not yet been extended to all communities, and in many places 
where it is desperately needed, it has not yet started.. State education departments 
may again fight to keep school breakfast funding, but in some s/ates, they' may 
choose to use the funds to enhance the more familiar lunch progKaor 

The Summer Feeding Program is not well established, and has barely survived 
budget assaults in the U.S. Congress. While the program is essential, providing nu- 
trition to low income students for one quarter of the ypar, it has been more difficult 
to administer. Since most school districts do not operate cafeterias in the summer, 
the program has had to look elsewhere for sponsoip. This committee is well aware of 
the problems with the program, and is likewise aware that these problems are not 
without solution. But the reputation of the program, combined with the fact that it 
"Tsonly a stepchild at, best of state agencies, might mean the program would not sur- 
vive a battle for funds in many states In the case of Summer Feeding, the federal- 
ism plan is a risky proposition for the children who need the food. ' 

The Child Care Feeding Program, so essential to preschool children, is also not 
well-established, and lacks powerful support at the state level. In some states, it is 
administered through Departments of Education. In other states, the federal govern 
,ment administers it and there is not provision for state administration. 

This is a program we cannot risk losing. Quality day care is essential if low- 
income mothers are to continue working and training for better jobs. Food is one of 
the largest expenses in day care centers, and without federal assistance for food, 
many centers would be forced to close. Many have closed already due to budget re- 
ductions. Day care is a small expense when compared to the fiscal and human cost 
of forcing mothers out of work and onto welfare. 

School Breakfast, Summer Feeding and Child Care Feeding, are too important to 
be iost in a federalism shuffle. At the federal level, further improvements can be 
made in the programs, enabling them to more effectively and efficiently accomplish 
their goals. 

Child nutrition programs also benefit the farmers of the United States. This part- 
nership between nutrition and farmers provides a market for nutritious food at cost 
affordable to school districts. Children have a constant source of wholesome food. 
Commodities programs would be much more^difiicult to administer if programs are 
returned to the states. 
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Program efficiency,— Onfi assumption underlying the return of programs to the 
stat^ IS tha^•thtr admtntstra^e-<K>st6~fot-ihe~prggrama wouldJie XfiduCfed^sharpb-^ 
Another assumption is that the states could administer the programs more efficient- 
ly. There are a few facts to either support or discredit these assumptions The most 
we can say is that through the years, the USDA has gained great expertise in ad- 
ministering the programs with a Reasonable degree of efficiency. The centralized 
preparation of forms and regulations may have some advantages over setting up 50 
separate departments to do the same work. We must have more than an assumption 
before we can responsibly change the fundamental way these programs are operat 
ed. - . ^ 

CAN THE STATES ASSUME THE COSTS? ^ 

Under the President's federalism $lan, funds for programs would be returned to 
the states along with tax sources to pay for them. At first, the federal government 
would continue finding. Later this funding would be phased ''out States would then 
be able to use a trust fund of excise taxes to help fund the programs. Some addition- 
al assistance resulting from reduced federal taxes, allowing states to increase taxes, 
could also.be expected. 

With the current size of the federal deficit, and planjaed increases in defense 
spending which have equaled every dollar cut elsewhere, future tax reductions do 
jiot seem likely for many years to come. Further reductions in federal spending 
which migRT result from turning pfograms tiSCk ta the states wouid be vffset by in^ 
creased Medicaid expenditures The total federalism plan entails .about $38 7 billion, 
which is not a large amount in the face of current federal deficits. 

We canndt assume that states will incur no further costs if programs are turned 
back to them. Most states are not in a position at present to provide funds the feder- 
al government will no longer provide. Many states have been unable to replace fed- 
eral funds lost in budget cuts. 

The Urban Institute and the National Conference of State Legislators recently 
collected information on the fiscal situation of the states They found a few states in 
poor condition. In Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio, for example, there seems to be 
little hope that more could be done for hungry children in the wake of changes at 
the federal level / 

In Michigan, three executive orders have reduced Jthe fiscal year 1982 budget by 
more than $559 million, even with a temporary six-month one percent increase in 
income tax. Despite a budget imbalance, the state decided not to restrict welfare eli- 
gibility. Because of high unemployment, unbudgeted costs increase by $266 million 
The state did not replace lost federal revenue for higher education in 1982, but does 
plan to do so in fiscal year 1983. A fall 1982 initiative proposes a 75 percent reduc- 
tion m property taxes levied for schools. A budget amendment requires that aid to 
local governments does not fall below 41.6 percent of the state budget 

In Minnesota, m fiscal years 1982-83, $402 million was cut from the budget, $268 
m spending was deferred, and taxes were increased by $268 million The DFL legis- 
lature and the Republican governor disputed tax increases vs spending cuts The 
cost of education has been partially returned to localities, and he^tlth and welfare 
funding has been cut the least. ^ 

Ohio, which has the second highest unemployment rate in the couijtry, has made 
five rounds of spending cuts since December 1980. Most cuts exempted publifc wel- 
fare, but Ohio sharts with a low base of support. Education and corrections spending 
were protected, although education still received cuts in basic and special aid. All 
operating budgets were cut by 10 percent. Taxes were increased by $600 .million 

The governors of Michigan and Minnesota declined to run for reelection because 
of the state's fiscal difficulties. ' 

The states have moved swiftly to take control of programs already turned back to 
the states. Most states excercised the option of transferring funds between block 
grants. Thirty-three states, for examplefmoved funds out of low income energy as- 
sistance. Twenty-six placed these funds into social service programs. 

The Urban Institute also studied twenty -five states to determine the rate of state 
replacement funding. They concluded that th^overall rate of replacement has been 
low, with the highest rate of replacement in the social services where eight states 
augmented funding. Even where funds are replaced, it is generally only for a small 
percentage of the funds lost. The magnitude of dollars involved is not large, and de- 
cisions about replacement funding were consistent with the state's policy toward 
trasfemng funds between block grants. Also, none of the states in severe fiscal situ- 
ations committed themselves to any new replacement funding for fiscal year 1983. 
States which have historically provided hign levels of human service funding did 
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not tend to replace funds, while states in better fiscal condition with historically low 
rates of spending on human services did replace funds. ' ^ 

From these fmdjngs, we" ran tnfer that iwt^ alt-statee-are ^iv-^e-^x^ituwuto-take-on— 
new programs. They will do so mostly according to their financial ability. The prob- 
lem of a state's willingness to serve the needs of hungry people wi^in its borders 
may not be so great as m the past. Still, turning the responsibility for nutrition over 
to the states is a nsky proposition m a number of states already m deep fiscal crisis. 

PRIVATE AND VOLUNTARY EFFORTS 

The Administration has repeatedly stressed the role of private assistance and 
"volunteerism** in meeting the needs of poor and hungry prople. However, now 
when the needs are the greatest, federal budget reductions have severely under- 
mined the ability of private organizations to respond to need. The Administration 
should harbor no illusions, and Congress should accept no Administratiojv assump- 
tions that churches and private agencies can fill the gap in services which may be 
created by further changes in the delivery of service created by the adoption of fed- 
eralism initiatives 

Most of BFW's members belong to organized churches. Many^re involved not 
only in public policy work, but in activating their local churches to directly aid 
needy people in their communities. In recent months, the BFW national office has 
received increasing numbers of reports on dramatic increases in need for direct as- 
^st.anrp. nf rhanKefi in the^-ClientaLjieedi ng service, with many more families re- 
questing aid, and of increased contributions from churches whicli have not been 
able to meet increased needs. 

In San Jose, California, low-cost housing was already scarce two years ago. Many 
people wer^ living in cars and needed food that didn't have to be refrigerated or 
cooked. They did not qualify for public assistance because they had no address. This 
was the kind of slack the churches and voluntary agencies nave always picked up, 
but they couldn't keep up with the demand then and are more strained now. 

Qhuyhes have always complemented the efforts of ^he federal government for 
direcWssistance. They are increasingly unable to m^e up for the loss of massive 
amounts of federal dollars. " 

Poor people in Franklin County, Ohio, near Columbus, lost $7 million in food 
stamp benefits Last year, area churches donated $500,000 in food. Even if church 
contributions doubled to $1 million, there would still be $6 million less in one form 
of food assistance alone. 4 

The Council of Churches in Kentucky recently published a study on levels of 
church assistance to needy persons. The study concluded that the average church in 
Kentucky would have to increase its annual contributions by $12,500 to meet the 
cuts in federal food assistance alone. 

Some other examples of increased need include: 

A 50 percent increase in requests for Emergency Food from the food cupboard at 
St. Stephen's Episcopal Church in Missouri district three. One third are requests 
from people laid off from jobs. 

Re^uc^sts for emergency financial assistance from the Archdiocese of Washington, 
DC , have doubled and tripled at Catholic Charities Offices. Lines at soup kitchens 
are longer than before. At one parish, hundreds wait in line for sixty cents to help 
them through one more day. 

^ In the Archdiocese of Detroit, Archbishop Szoka notes at least a .100 percent in- 
crease in requests for material assistance in nearly every social service agency in 
the diocese. One emergency food center now serves 1,000 people per day. 

Because of the volume of request from our members to help assess the situation in 
their communities, BFW has recently launched a monitoring project called Hunger 
Watch Since the kit was first released this past summer, over 120 local groups have 
requested the materials. < , 

The churches are now doing all they can 4^ in many areas on behalf of the poor. 
The pr6blem of hunger will not be eliminated unless the federal government contin- 
ues its partnership with tKe church and voluntary agencies. There is plenty for each 
to do. 

CONCLUSION 

Federal child nutrition programs are especially important now when poverty is 
increasing again in the United States. While states might be able to manage the 
programs well, we cannot be certain that children in all states will receive assist- 
ance similar to that which they receive now from the federal level. 
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Federal guidelines and standards have been especially important m maintaining 

3uaiit> programs which have consistentl> fulfilled the goals set for them A proper 
let for our chjidren and access to education on what constitutes a proper diet is a 
worthy and valuable investment for the federal government to make 

The reduction of hunger in the United Slates iS appropnat«l> a federal responsi- 
bility The job has not >et been completed, and fedecal efforts will need to continue 
for some years to come *^ 

Patncio Fernandez Flores. Archbishop of San Antonio spoke in a recent pastoral 
letter of conditions in his dtocese M> heart has many times felt^dness So many 
of our brothers and sisters are poor I have seen the empty gaze of families who 
dont have enough to eat or enough to li^e on I have felt the futility of children 
who go to school but who learn so little I have seen the anger of oeople who fear as 
if life and opportunitv have passed them b> We have m our midst so many people 
who feel isolated, oppressed, lonely— all those who li^e at th#*«dge. whether they be 
nch or poor— who will speak for them** . "—Rural Amenca. Oct.-Nov Si, pg 22 
We as a nation must continue to speak for them and feed them until we reach a 
day when the> are able jo do so themselves Taking special care of the children will 
hasten the coming of that day 



From F«if r^J H^^jtt Thurwia* Se^. K. 

Child Health Day. 19S2 

A PROCLAMATION' B\ THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OP A^^ICA 

There is no better wav for this Nation to invest in its future than bj^ostenng the 
health of its children We can best do this by encouraging children to develop good 
health habits and attitudes and bv giving them the protection of immunization. 
Good health habits and praaices begun in childhood are the prelude to positive 
health throughout life 

Healthv children foreshadow wgftfous adult5 whose communities will benefit from 
their ene'rgv and productivuv AH of us should know how the persona! choices we 
make can help prevent disease and promote good health and to transfer this knowl- 
edge to our children By working together, parents, schools, private and voluntary 
organizations, and government can effect a beneficial and lasting change in the 
health of our Nation and the lives of our children 

Now. therefore. I. Runald Reagan. President of the United States of Amenca> pur 
suant to a joint resolution of Mav 18. 192S. as amended '36 USC 143i. do hereby 
proclaim Monday. Oaober 4. 1982. as Child Health Day 

I urge all Amencan& tojoin me in encouraging good health habits and attitudes 
m our children and call jipon all citizens to observe Child Health Qay with appro- 
pnate artivities directed toward establishing such practices in the youth of our 
Countrv • 

-In witness whereof. I have hereunto set my hand this 14th day of Sept in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and eightv-two. and of the Independence of the 
United States of America'the two hundred and seventh 

Ronald Reagan. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Our next witness is Mr. Edward Cooney, staff attor- 
ney, the Food Research Action Center. 

Mr. Cooney is well known and respected by this committee. 
People are cleariy eating.better in this country because of his activ- 
ities. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD COONEY. STAFF ATTORNEY, FOOD 

^-^--^^lESEARCH-AKB^CTION CENTER^ , - — ' 

Mr. Cooney. Thank you, Mr. Kildee, 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify here today and I would 
like to thank Chairman Perkins and Mr. Goodling for introducing 
this resolution and for having these hearings. I am also pleased 
that Representative Craig is here today. 

In man> instances people within the hunger community do talk 
to one another and thus drive themselves crazy. It is nice to talk to 
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a representative who indicates that he has some reservations about 
some measures of New Federalism and some of these programs in 
particular. 

I am presenting this testimony on behalf of the National Anti- 
Hunger Coalition. Also the Coalition on Block Grants and Human 
Needs endorses House Concurrent Resolution 384 as well. 

The National Anti-Hunger Coalition is a group of low-income 
participants and their allies. There are 49 regional representives 
, and 50 State coordinators. At their Kansas City meeting in July of 
this year they passed a resolution opposing the inclusion of child 
nutrition programs in New Federalism because they feared that 
there were no assurances that the nutritional needs of low-income 
A people would be protected. 

The Coalition on Block Grants and Human Needs is a group of 
100 national organizations representing churches, the elderly, the 
working poor and children and other vxilnerable groups. They also 
have concerns about the impact of New Federalism on the truly 
needy of America*^ Not that these groups totally oppose New Feder- 
*alism but they certainly have several reservations and that is par- 
ticularly true of the inclusion of child nutrition programs. 

House Concurrent Resolution 384 raises several questions. I 
would like to touch on four of those questions. ^ 

The first question is. Why do we have national or Federal child 
nutrition programs? I think three points relate to that, some of 
which have _l^n mentioned he^^ today and one is Pretty obvious. 
A hungry child cannot learn no matter where he uves. Children 
have h^ic nutritional n^ds which do not in fact vary from State 
to State. It is also a necessary and vital need for national minimum 
standards of eligibility and nutritional requirements. 

Further, we believe there exists the need to protect special 
groups in the population, like Native Americans and migrants. 

The second question which I will address is; Even if it were ap- 
propriate, are States in a position to pAy 100 percent of the future 
costs of child nutrition programs? 

We would submit some experts will argue States will either have 
to do one of two things. Raise taxes dramatically or cut services se- 
verely, or both. 

We believe that the Federal provisions of entitlement status and 
indexing also have the— the loss of their provision will have an ad- 
verse impact on States* ability to pay for these programs. We 
would also submit that States htve not moved quickly to replace 
lost Federal funds from budget cuts of 1981. 

The third question concerns whether, if the child nutrition pro- 
gram is so successful, why is there a need for change? We would 

^ubmit^that. the pn)gram3 are, successful and thes e successes have 

been wiell docimiented. - . 

The fourth question is simply put. Who axe the State and local 
figures who want these child nutrition programs returned to the 
States? We would suggest that the lack of response might be tell- 
. ing. 

Qn the first issue of why we have child nutrition programs, we 
think it is obvious that there is a link between nutrition,' health 
and learning. William J. Re^, in an article entitled "Nutrition in 
ITrban School Children 1890 to 1920," discussed this relationship. 
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He noted that the 19th-century French statesman Danton once said 
that, "After bread, education really is the first need 6f the people." 
Danton pointed o\A that food and ^education would become the 
principal components of the strong nation-state. 

As a Nation we began as early as 1893 in Chicago with women s 
groups, trade unionists and other groups to suggest that public 
funds be used for school lunch and school breakfast programs. 

The beginning of an issue of whether or not hungry children 
learn, took place then. How people in Chicago were able to start a 
school breakfast program without the use of the Frackelsen school 
breakfast program is of course still a mystery. 

As things progressed through the thirties, the Federal support 
was extended, the Work Projects Administration, of course, did a 
lot of things, but one of the things it did was add cafeteria workers 
for schools. 

Beginning m the forties there was the purchase and distribution 
of surplus commodities in schools and in 1946 we saw the passage 
of the national school lunch program. 

This may be the only statement ever presented to Congress that 
compares the Boer War in South Africa, World War I and World 
War II and its impact on the school lunch programs, but they all 
shared one thing in common. Draftees for all of those wars had nu- 
trition related health problem^ which prevented individuals, par- 
ticularly obviously young males, from serving in the military. 

In 1906 the Uniform Provision of Meals Act was passed in Great 
Britain which then became their national school lunch program 
Ours took place in 1946. 

In part as a response to the principle that a healthy, well nour- 
isheid citizenry would seem to be in the national interest, as you 
can see from the statement of purpose in the national school lunch 
program, it was passed as a measure of national security to safe- 
guard the health and well being of the Nation s children atnd to en- 
courage the domestic consumption of nutritional agricultural com- 
modities. 

Later on in 1966 the Child Nutrition J^ct was passed .with me_. 
school breakfast program containing a statement of purpose that 
recognized the relationship between food and good nutrition and 
the capacity of children to learn. ^ 

I guess the point of that particular section is that nothing hap- 
pens in a day. It tooK Congress 40 years to develop the world s most 
comprehensive child nutrition program. Lets not abandon that 
road today. 

The second point under that question is that we feel there is a 
need for a national minimum standard as it relates to eligiblity 
Prior to 1970 thpre was a report prepared that indicated that 4 of 
the 6 million children whose families had income below the poverty 
level were not getting free and reduced priced meals. In many in- 
stances they had to pay for those meals. 

In 1968, as Gene White pointed out, Charles Kuralt did a special 
called *'Hunger--U.S.A." The then Senator George McGovem hap- 
pened to be Sitting in front of his TV that evening when Kuralt 
asked a child why he was not eating lunch, since he was sitting in 
a cafteria and all the other kids were eating. 
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The kid responded that he didn't have enough money to buy the 
lunch, wasn't getting a free or reduced price meal. Kuralt then 
asked him how he felt about this. McGovem sitting there before 
his TV set said, "Well, he was probably going to say that he was 
hungry or he was simply just angry." The child responded that he 
was ashamed. 

It was then that Senator McGovem and Members of the Senate 
and this committee, with Carl Perkins, in the lead and Representa- 
tive Quie and the late John Ashbrook decided it was time for the 
Federal Government to establish a national uniform measure of 
need so tnat children in the wealthiest Nation in the world's histo- 
ry would not be hungry in school. 

This experience .does not mean that States cannot or will not pro- 
vide for their needy, but it does suggest that the track record in 
some States is documented as not very uplifting. 

Therefore we argue that there is a necessary and vital role for 
the Federal Government to play in establishing minimum stand- 
ards such as ineligibility. 

We also feel the same is true in establishing nutrition require- 
ments. As this committee has heard, countlessly, there is a mini- 
mum nutritional goal of one-third of the RDA that is established 
through the school lunch program. Kids are supposed to receive 
that goal over time. Obviously not every meal meets that goal, but 
that is the direction in which people are heading. 
- We_alsp luiow .that low-mcome j)^ple-j:eceiye,^ywhere. J^^ 
to 49 percent of their day's total nutrition intake. We know this 
because USDA has done a study and has reported that. Just t.Hink 
of it For many children the school lunch program is not only the 
best meal of the day, but for thousands of needy children it may be 
the only ineal of the day. 

^ Our concern is that if New Federalism is implemented things 
like a nutritional standard would no longer be in place, local 
Schools would have local nutritional standards but we would have 
no assurances that the schoolchildren of this Nation as a whole 
would be receiving nutritionally adequate lunches. There is an as- 
sumption that every school system has a dietitian, has a nutrition- 
ist and has a consumer expert on hand. That is not true in many 
places. 

The third point we raised is that native Americans and migrants 
need our protection. They live in many situations. Native Anjeri- 
cans live in rural areas. It is not very cost effective sometimes^ 
have programs located on a reservation. It costs more money b^ 
cause the support system that might be available, and in Flint, 
Mi^k, ifr-not-avail^e, and in parts of Oklahoma. Migrants by the 
nature of their work are certainly mobile. States have historically 
stated, "We will treat you at your point of destination," because 
that particular State happened to be a point of origin for the mi- 
grants. And the reverse is true for other States. They will say, "No, 
it is the point of origin that is responsible for the migrant." 

Just one example. In the conununity services block grant of last 
year native Americans in seven States received no fun^. All of the 
individuals were parts of organizations that received money in pre- 
vious years and we believe that the reason they didn't receive 
those funds is that they are not as politically organized as some of 
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the other groups and also because they happen to live in large part 
in rural areas. - ' 

The second question which I think needs to be addressed is- Can 
the States pay 100 percent of the future costs of these programs*' 
Well, we have some indication of what those parameters— what is 
going to be the cost of these programs in the future. 

Jule Sugarman of the Human Services information Center did a 
study in 24 States of what it would cost to fund the main Federal 
human service programs in 1980 based upon the revenues in their 
States from 1979 and he suggests sales taxes would have to go up 
120 percent in the States, motor fuels by 169 percent, alcohol and 
tobacco by 665 percent, personal income by 120 percent and corpo- 
rate income by 37 percent. 

One of those taxes would have to take place if you wanted to re- 
place those revenues. 

Trust fund or not, we fear that the States are going to have to 
either cut services severely or raise taxes dramatically or both. 
Robert Greenstein of the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities 
has also pointed out a couple of interesting points that may have 
gotten lost in the New Federalism shuffle and one is that between 
1928 and 1958, if these programs remain at the Federal level. 
States will receive an additional SI, billion due to the entitlement 
status and indexing provisions of the current programs. They will 
lose those funds once New Federalism takes place. 

Also the Office of Management and 'Budget has made their pro- 
jections of future costs and future numbers of meals and submitted 
^hat proposal as part of New Federalism. The only problem is the 
figures are not accurate and CBO estimates they have made a mis- 
take in the nature of S400 million. Not a light sum. 

States have not hastene?^ to pick up the Federal budget cuts of 
1982. One example is under the child care fipod program. The Cali- 
fornia rural assistance program in California has done a survey of 
child care sponsors and they indicate that the direct results of the 
budget cuts^ Bre, they are hearing stories of hungry children, in- 
creased fees to parents and some program dropouts. 

Our concern is that the high quality day care, the single most 
important ingredient in allowing parents to work, is being increas- 
ingly unavailable because the food subsidy wKich made it possible 
is now too small. 

I think as Gene White has pointed out in the national school 
lunch program we have seen dropouts^ Nationwide about 3.4 mil- 
lion children have dropped out and 1.4 million of those children^are 
low income. 

The school breakfast program, about a half a million of the d.5 
million children have dropped out and 75 percent of those children 
are low income. 

In a study that the Food Research Action Center has done enti- 
tled, "The Impact of Child Nutrition Budget Cuts: A Look at the 
States and Selected Districts," we have backed that information up 
by our own statistics which indicate that 62 percent of the States 
hai a lO^percent drop in participation and one-third of those chil- 
dren in the lunch program were low income. Sixty-five percent of 
the States reported another 10-percent drop in participation in 
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school breakfast and approximately two-thirds' of the children are 
low income. 

Mr. Kildee, I would like to submit this along with my printed 
statement for the record and we will make the copy of the study, 
which is 120 pages in length, available to Mr. Goodling's office and 
to Mr. Perkins' office, because I think there is a great deal of infor- 
mation in there that might be of assistance to the majority and mi- 
nority members. 

What have States done in terms of school lunch? Have they re- 
placed the funds? I think Gene indicated that is not so. In place of 
that they have tried to do some creative things, but when all is 
said and done, you can only do so much better meal planning, so 
much better use of commodities. You are faced with the situation 
of, do you raise prices to the paying students or do you decrease 
the number of cafeteria workers. Some States do one, some local 
schools do one, s»me do both. 

Just to give an idea of what the costs are now for the pa3dng stu- 
dents, the national average in the school year 1980-81 was $63.58. 
That has gone up to $79.08, an increase of 16.3 cents. This informa- 
tion is based on a survey of 44 State directors who responded to our 
survey as to what lunches cost in the State. 

Another indication of the State s ability to pay for progrguns is 
that 17 States in 1980 to 1981 'provided their own funds beyond 
what was called for in the national school lunch program. Thirteen 
of those States in the school year 1981 to 1982 supplied those funds, 
so we have seen a drop of four States which used to provide 
healthy subsidies. 

As a part of my testimony I have attaqhed a listing of the 13 
States, or the 17 States that did provide assistance to local schools 
and what type of assistance that was because I felt the committee 
might be interested in that. 

It ranges from Utah's situation where they use taxes on alcohol, 
to other States that provide for staff or in-kind support. 

Just two quick points in conclusion, and I think many of the wit- 
nesses have indicated that we all feel that the child nutrition pro- 
grams have been successful Such wide-ranging groups as the Con- 
gressional Budget Office have suggested that school breakfast pro- 
grams improved the (Jiet for all participants and also that the cost 
effectiveness of breakfasts is high. The study on the child care food 
program showed there was greater variety and more nutrition in 
food consumed by participants in the child care program than chil- 
dren in centers who did not participate. 

The nutrition program, a report by our own concerned official at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, has indicated the unequivocal 
and positive effects of student nutrition knowledge in the States of 
Georgia and Nebraska wTiere USDA tested out NET. 

The school lunch program assessment in FRAC in its own study, 
I just point out to the counsel of the committee there is a three- 
page bibliography of all the studies that were ever conducted by 
anyone on school lunch which will be helpful to us all in giving 
correct sights in, the future and pointing out deficiencies in the 
past, but in th^ f^RAC study it indicated more milk, fruit, and vege- 
tables were consumed by participants of the national school lunch 
program than by nonparticipants. 
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It also indicates that the kids who do brown bags and the al^ a 
carte lines and vending machines do not approach the nutritional 
integrity of the national school lunch program. That does not mean 
a mother, father, or parent living at home who provide a very 
sound nutritional lunch and sends it to school— parents do that but 
what it does suggest is in studies conducted, is that the average kid 
in that situation does not get a nutritional lunch, that the national 
school lunch program is the answer to the needs of low-income and 
all children. 

One last question is who are those local and State officials who 
support the nutrition programs return to the States. Well, I have 
been unable to fmd them. The State directors themselves met in 
Brownsville, Tex. I happened to be privileged to be at thsit meeting 
which USDA sponsored and I was allowed to address the group and 
I heard what they had to say. They didn't touch exactly on New 
Federalism but New Federalism broke on the front page of the 
Washington Post that day of my address, which I was very grateful 
for because it made my presentation go quite well. 

But the directors indicated strongly that they felt that the nutri- 
tion program should remain at the Federal level. There was no 
mystery why. They knew that the States were facing great costs, 
that in their own agencies there were State freezes. So you might 
imply fiom that that they were simply watching out for fiscal con- 
cerns, out that has .Jiot been my experience. The State directors 
and the National PTA, the Coalition on Block Grants and Human 
Needs and the American Dietetic Association all endorse this reso- 
lution. 

The common thread that goes to these organizations is not a fi- 
nancial concern but they care about kids, they understand what 
adequate nutrition is and how essential it is for growth, health and 
intellectual and social development, j 

They know State resources are not unlimited. The officials who 
are supposed to benefit from New Fedgralfem as^t relates^to child 
nutrition have suggested that they wtJuld rather keep it at the Fed- 
eral level. ( 

I know Mr. Kildee is a great mystiry buff so I would just likje to 
conclude my testimony by saying that if Raymond Chandler, the 
famous author of detective novels were here, I think he would say, 
this proposal is ready for the big sleep. 

[The prepared statement of Edward Cooney follows:] "f 
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Prepared Statement of Edward Cooney, Staff Attorney. Food Research and 

Action Center 



1- Introduction 

Good morning Mr- Chairman- My name is Edward Cooney- I would like 

TO THANK YOU FOR THE INVITATION TO PRESENT THIS TESTIMONY- I AM A STAFF 
ATTORNEY AT THE FoOD RESEARCH AND ACTION CENTER, A PUBLIC INTEREST LAW 
FIRM AND ADVOCACY CENTER IN WASHINGTON^ D-C- My FIELD OF SPECIALTY IS 

child nutrition programs- i would like to thank you, hs- chairman, and 
Rep- Goodling for convening this hearing on H- Con- Res- 38.4 which ex- 
presses THE sENsTo^ Congress that there is a need for coifriNUED support 
FOR Federal nutrition programs and further expresses the concern that 

THE responsibility FOR THE CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS SHOULD NOT BE 
TURNED BACK TO THE StATES- 

I AM PRESENTING THIS TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THE HATIONAL' AnTPHuNGER 

Coalition- The Coalition on Block Grants and Human Needs also joins in 
SUPPORT OF H- Con- Res- 384- Hr- Chairman, these groups and individuals 
strongly endorse and urge the Immediate passage or^^-^Col^- Res- 384- 

The National Anti-Hunger Coalition is composed oi^low income par- 
ticipants OF FEDERAL NUTRITION PROGRAMS AND THEIR ALLIES ACROSS THE 

nation- At its Kansas City meeting of July 1982, the coalition passed 
a resolution to: - - ~ - 

oppose the inclusion of child nutrition programs in 
new federalism since there were no assurances that the 
nutritional needs of low income americans were protected 
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The CoIlition on Block Grants and Human Needs is an alliance of 

more than 100 NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS WHICH ARE DEEPLY CONCERNED ABOUT 
THE DEVASTATING IMPLICATIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATION'S 'nEW FEDERALISM* 
PROPOSALS FOR THE TRULY NEEDY IN AMERICA- iNaUDED IN THE COALITION . 
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ARE NATIONAL CHURCH DENOMINATIONS, CIVIL RIGHTS ORGANIZATIONS AND 
GROUPS REPRESENTING POOIR^JWdTwORKING PEOPLE, DISABLED AMERICANS, THB 
ELDERLY, CHILDREN, AND OTHER VULNERABLE GROUPS- ThE MEMBERS OF THE 

Coalition on Block Grants and Human Needs are guided by four princi- 
ples IN examining new block grant proposals and the Administration's 
new federalism proposal- These are: 

- TWE NEED FOR ADEQUATE FEDERAL FUNDING FOR HUMAN NEEDS AND 
INCOME MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS; 

- TWE NEED FOR FEDERAV STANDARDS TO ENSURE THAT SUCH FUNDS 
ARE TARGETED TO THE PEOPLE WHO HAVE THE GREATEST NEEDS; 

- TWE NEED TO ENSURE THAT THERE IS FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT OF 
CIVIL RIGHTS UWS AND OTHERS CRUCIAL PROTECTIONS WHICH 
HAVE RESULTED FROM DECADES OF STRUGGLE TO IMPROVE THE 

LIVES OF Americans with special needs; and 

- TWE need for federal STANDARDS TO ENSURE THAT LOCAL, 
STATE, AND FEDERAL AGENCIES FOLLOW OPEN, DEMOCRATIC 
DECISION-MAKING PROCESSES AND ARE HELD TO BASIC STANDARDS 
OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY, INCLUDING REQUIREMENTS THAT 
TWERE BE ADEQUATE RECORDS, AUDITING, AND OVERSIGHT. 
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II. WHY DO WE HAVE NATim CHllillTRITlON PROGRAMS? 

A- CHILDRgN^S NnTRTTTONAt NggPS Do NOT V aRY FrQH StATF TO STATE;"^ 

Th^Rp is a Link RgfvgFN Nutrition and Learning 
The nutrition and health status of our children and particularly 

OUR LOW mcOME CHILDREN IS A VITAL NATIONAL CONCERN- AnY SCHOOL TEACHER 
OR SCHOOL NURSE CAN TESTIFY TO THE OBVIOUS FACT THAT THERE IS A LINK BE- 
TWEEN GOOD FOOD AND GOOD SCHOOL WORK- liUNGRY CHILDREN SIMPLY CANNOT LEARN 
THEIR lesson/ AS WELL AS OTHER HEALTHY AND ALERT CHILDREN- ThE 



19th Century French Stats^J^an Danton^ce observed that 'After bread. 



EDUCATION IS THE FIRST NEED OF THE PEOPLE- - DaNTON ACCURATELY FORE- 
CASTED THAT AS THE MODERN DAY NATIONAL STATE TOOK FORM IN THE LATE NINE- 
TEENTH GENTRY, TWO OF THE PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS OF A STRONG NATION WOULD 
BE FOOD AND EDUCATION - In OUR OWN COUNTRY, AS EARLY AS 1893, ^OOJi AND 
EDUCATION TOGETHER BECAME A FOCAL POINT, FOR WOMEN* S GROUPS, TRADE UNION- 
ISTS AND CIVIC GROUPS WHO CHAMPIONED THE USE .OF PUBLIC FUNDS FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCH AND BREAKFAST PROGRAMS -1/ 

As EARLY AS THE EARLY 1930' S FEDERAL ASSISTANCE" IN THE FORFTOF 
STAFF WAS PROVIDED TO LOCAL COMMUNITIES FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERV- 
ING OF SCHOOL MEAL9^.--Jh1^UGH THE THIRTIES AND F0RTl6§, THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT COMMENCED AND THEN GREATLY EXPANDED THE PURCHASE AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES TO SCHOOLS- ThE PROVISION OF FOODSTUFFS 
TO SCHOOLS TO ASSIST THEM IN, EDUCATING OUR CHILDREN BECAME ACCEPTED 
NATIONAL POLICY WITH THE CREATION OF THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PrOGRAM 



1/ Reese, W. J-, After Bread, Education; Nutrition and Urban School 
Children lRQn-l<ffl)) Teachers Cc^ipcp Record 8l!^96-525. 1980- 
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IN 1946- Congress bnact«) legislation whIchiStated that the policy 

OF CONGRESS^WAS TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOLS FOR SCHOOL LUNCH PRO- 
GRAMS: « 

as a measure of national security, to safeguard the 
^ health and well^being^of the nation's children and 
to encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious 
agricultural commodities and other foop.2/ 

Indeed, one of the dramatic developments that led to the establishment 

OF A national lunch PROGRAM JUST AFTER THE WAR, WAS THE LARGE NUMBER OF 

" World War II draftees that had nutrition-related health problems which^ 

PREVENTED THEM FROM SERVING IN THE MILITArV- A HEALTHY,'^ELL-N0URISHED 

citizenry was seen to be in the national interest- / 

Congress restated its support for the notion that children's nutri- 

' TIOHAL NEEDS DO NOT VARY FROM STATE TO STATE WHEN IT ENACTED THE ChILP 

Nutrition Act of 1966 establishing the School Breakfast Program. That 
Act was later amended to include the Child Care and Summer Food Programs^ 
theW.EJ. Program, the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, , 
Infants and Children (WiC) and the Special Milk Program. The declara- 
tion OF purpose for the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is: 

^ In recognition of the demonstrated relationship 

between food and good nutrition and the capacity of 
children to develop and learn, based on the years of 



y m'%'t'S\>ib\, AS AMENDED 
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CUMULATIVE SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE UNDER THE NATION- 
AL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM WITH ITS SIGNIFICANT CON* 

» 

tributions in the field of applied nutrition research^ 
it is hereby declared to be the policy of congress 
that these efforts shall be extended/ expmfded, and 
stref^gthened under the authority of the secretary of 
Agriculture as a measure to safeguard the health 
and ^ell-being of the nation's children/ and to en- 
courage the domestic'consumption of agricultural and 
other foods/ by assisting states/ through grants-in- 
aid and other means/ to meet more effectively the 
nutritional needs of our children- 

^ * 

B. There Is A Heed for National Htwimum ?;TANnARns> 

ELlglBILlTY. _ 

Prior to 1970/ local school districts established their own eligi- 
bility standards without any requirement or GUIDANCE FROM CONGRESS RE- 
GARDING A UNIFORM ACCEPTABLE MEASURE OF NEED- ACCORDING TO A 
COALITION OF WOMEN's GROUPS/ THIS-tACk OF NATIONAL UNIFORM STAN" , 

dards resulted in 4 million of the 6 million children from families 
with incomes of $2/000 or less not getting free or reduced-price meals- 
The reason for this tragic state of affairs was that local school dis- 
tricts HAD SET WIDELY DIFFERING ELIGIBILITY STANDARDS SiNCE CHILPREN's 
NUTRITIONAL NEEDS DO NOT VARY FROM STATE TO STATE/ AND SINCE POOR CHILD" 
ItEH HAVE 'A sTeCIWTnEEd'^iS^NUTRITIOUS MEALS/ WHEREVER THEY MAY LIVE/ 

Congress set federal income standards for free and reduced price meals- 
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As A DIRECT CONSEQUENCE OF HAVING NATIONAL UNIFORM INCOME ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS. THE PARTICIPATION OF NEEDY CHILDREN ROSE FROM FEWER THAN 3 
MILLION IN 1970 TO NEARLY 12 MILLION CHILDREN TODAY- 

<>(; H0o« ^-»nch NnTRiTioNAt Requirements 

The PRll^CIPAL NUTRITIONAL GOAL OF THE NaTIONALScHOOL LuNCH PRO- 
GRAM IS TO PROVIDE CHILDREN, AT A MINIMUM, WITH ONE-THIRD OF THEIR 
RECOMMENDED DIETARY ALLOWANCES OVER TIME* ThE U-S* DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE HAS ESTABLISHED MEAL PATTERN REGULATIONS WHICH PROVIDE A FOR- 
MAT FOR HCW LOCAL SCHOOL LUNCH DIRECTORS CAN ACHIEVE THIS GOAL- MOREOVER. 
TV^OUGH SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS DO NOT ALWAYS REACH THiS GOAL FOR EVERY NUTRIENT. 
THEY MAKE A SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO THE TOTAL DIETARY INTAKE >0F ^ 
NEEDY CHILDREN' We KNOW. FOR EXAMPLE. THAT: 
\ 

SCHOOL LUNCH PARTICIPANTS FROM LOW INCOME HOUSEHOLDS ' . ^ 

depend on the lunch program for 34 to 49 percent of 
their days'-nutrient intake*^ 

If there were no national minimum standard of one-third of RDA. there 

WOULD BE NO ASSURANCE THAT SCHOOLCHILDREN WOULD tfE RECEIVING NUTRI- 
TIONALLY ADEQUATE LUNCHES* 
LqCAIi i^ESOURCES 

Small schools, rural schools, and schools with large numbers of poor 6iILDREN 
NEED FEDERAL EXPERTISE IN DETERMINING NUTRITIONAL STANDARDS AND ELIGIBILTY LEVELS- 

i/ iiSDA. s;fa Thf Nationai School Lunch PROfiRAH and Diets of Participants 

FROM Low iNrnMF HOUSEHOLDS. HYATTSVILLETIID. CONSUMER NUTRITION 

Center. 1981- 
0 
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V * 

C. SpgciAt GRonpfi WlT>^lN thf Population Need 
Ffderal Protection Becahsf of Discp tmin&tion 

The child nutrition programs are entitlements and as such are avail 
able to schools and institutions that serve native americans and mi- 
GRANTS- These groins have special needs- American Indians and Alaskan 
Natives are exposed to extremes of poverty, ill health, and malnutrition 
Some stark statistics include: 

— Forty percent of reservation Indians are living below 
the povery' level* 

— On the average, the reservation Indian pay 28 percent more 
^ for food than urban consumers* 

— Infant mortality among Native Americans is llAl higher 

HIGHER THAN THE NATIONAL PATE* 

— The proportion of White f-touNTAiN Apache children with low 

VALUES FOR HEMOGLOBIN, PLASMA, IftON, VITAMIN A, AND 
^ ABSORBIC ACID HAS BEEN SHOWN TO BE TWO TO THREE TIMES 
GREATER THAN NATIONAL SURVEY OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN-^ 

/ 

Native Americans have an annual family income of $2,900 (1980)- 
The Rosebud-Sioux reservation curi^ently has an 83 percent unem- 
ployment RATE AND MANY OTHER RESERVATIONS RUN OVER 60 PERCENT UNEMPLOY- 
MENT- (1982) Migrants have similar problems of poverty and ill health. 

^ EX'CERPT FROM SENATE: SELECT COWIITTEE ON NUTRITION AND ^UMAN 

Needs Paselos Nutrition and Special* Croup (197^1). 
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If new FEDSRALISH is IHPLEI^KTED as CURREKTLY proposed, FUH0IN6 
FOR SPECIAL GROUPS AT THE ST^TE LEVEL WILL BE IN JEOPAR0y. ThE NEW 
FEDERAL IS>1 PROPOSAL ASSIWES Af< ADEQUATE FUMDIN6 BASE AT THE STATE L^L. 

However, mamy rurai. states wm special population groups are unprepared 

AND IN soke cases U^WILLINS TO FUND PROGRAM FOR SPECIAL GROUPS' SiHCE 

MIGRANT POPULATIONS ARE ^St DEFINITION MOBILE^ AND RESERVATlOfiS ARE LARGE* 

LY RURAL, STATES WOULD KAVE^O SPEffD MORE DOLURS FOR NEEKD SERVICES 

f 

FOR THESE GROUPS AS OPPOSED TO OTHERS* AlSO, HAKY wESTERJ* STATES HAVE 

\ 

IN THE PAST CLAIMED THAT THEJ^ SHO'XD NOT BE REQUIRED TO GIVE SERVICES 

TO Native Americans since they claim, independent sovereign status, and 

that SERVICES' to MIGRANTS SHOULD BE LIMITED TO THEIR STATE OF ORIGIN OR 
THEIR STATE OF DESTINATION. MIGRANTS SET CAUGHT IN A 'CaTCH 22' WITH 
STATES OF DESTINATION ARGUlNS THAT STATES OF ORIGIN ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
SOCIAL BENEFIT PROGRA^^ AND STATES OF ORIGIN ARGUING THE REVERSE- 

An example of HCW special groups need federal protection is FOUND 
IN THE EXPERIENCE OF LAST YEAr's COMMUNITY SERVICES BLOCX GrANT- In 
PREVIOUS YEARS InDIAN TRIBES EITHER RECEIVED DIRECT GRANTS FROM THE FED- 
ERAL Ca»viJNiTY Services' Administration (CSA) for anti-poverty work 
(health, work experience or social services) or special set aside grants 
under the ca^runlty food and hutrition program (also part of c-s-a*). 
This year under the Community Services Block Grant^ the states of 
Florida^ Georgia, Maryland, Hew Hampshire^ Pennsylvania^ Tennessee and 
Virginia allocated no Com^^unity Services Block Grant funds for serv- 
Ins Native Americans in their states . (Indians residing in all of 

THESE STATES Wi'th THE EXCEPTION OF FLORIDA ARE INELIGIBLE FOR SERVICES 
AVAILABLE THROUGH THE BurEAU OF InDIAN AFFAIRS- ThUS, LOSS OF C-S-A- 
FUNDS IK THOSE COM^NITIES IS ESPECIALLY CRITICAL-) 
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Hi, ARg States \h a PfKiTioN to Accept RgSPw^sisiLny For 

THg TtrWBACK OF ChILD tiUT RlTKW PRQgRAKS 
The child nutrition PR0«RA«S which VfOULD BE RETURNED TO THE STATES 

under new federalism total %l*2 billion in fy 1982. states could re- 
ceive some funds from the trust fund through fy 1988/ but it is ukkncwn 
what happens after that year when fekral funds begin to be phased out. * 
There is an increasing awareness that states will find it quite difficult 
TO estimate the total magnitude of the impact of the withdrawal of federal 

funds oh the states as a RESULT OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS FEKRALISHS AP- 
PROACH. JuLE tt. SusARfwi, Managing Director of the Human Services !n- 
FORKATKW Center, atte>^ted to assess this impact in a paper presented 
AT THE Brookings Institution. In making his analysis Sugarman sELEaEO 

FIVE INCOME maintenance PROGRAMS; PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, FOOD STAMPS, feDIC* 
CAID, LOW INCOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE, AND CETA, PLUS TWENTY TWO SERVICE 
PROGRAMS WITH THE HIGHEST EXPENDITURE LEVELS (EDUCATION, HEALTH, SOCIAL 
SERVICES, REHAEILITATIOH AND COMMUNITY SERVICES). SUGARMAN WANTED TO 
KNOW WHAT IT WOULD COST STATES TO FIND REVENUES IN 1980 TO REPLACE THESE FED- 
ERAL FUNDS. His study looked at FERERAL grant data in m STATES. SU6ARM<kN USED 
STATE SALES TAX IN HIS ANALYSIS, ALTHOUGH HE COULD HAVE USED STATE INCOME/COR* 
PORATE TAX OR ALCOHOL& TOBACCO OR MOTOR FUaS TAXES. He NOTED THAT IF THE STATES 
SURVEYED WANTED TO REPLACE 1980 FEDERAL aiNDS FOR MAJOR HJf-AN SERVICES BASED 
ON 1979 REVENUES, THEY WOULD HAVE TO INCREASE ONE OF THESE STATE TAXES AS 
FOLLOWS: 
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Sales Tax - 120X 

KoTOR Fuels - 369X 

Alcchoi t Tobacco - 655X 

PERSWiAL ImCOK£ " 120X 

Corporate Incomc - 327X5/ 



It is becomihs increasingly clear that to fully implement 
new pederalish sates will have to either raise taxes dramatically or cut ser- 
^'ices severely or both. states currently receiv^ kost revenues from sales and 
gross receipts taxes (see chart 1), the most regressive type of tax since it so 

ADVERSELY IhSPACTS ON THE POOR- ThE OTHER LIKELY CHOICE OF TAXATION IS 
THE CORPORATE INCOMc' TAX WHICH PAMY STATES ARE RELUCTANT TO INCREASE 
SINCE THEY HAVE FOR YEARS ATTRACTED NEW INDUSTRY BY OFFERING 'LOW COR- 
PORATE TAXATION*. The Governors have not reached any consensus on new fed- 
eralism IH part because they lack IHEORHATION ON TH£ 5C0?£ AND IMPACT 
OF THIS PROPOSAL BUT THEY ARE ALSO AWARE THAT FEDERAL AID AS A PERCEN- 
TAGE OF TOTAL RECEIPTS OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNTSKTS HAS^ PR^ TO NEW 
FEKRALISM OECLUiED FROM A H\Qi OF 31-7% IN 1980 TO 2^.0Z IN 1982- 
Hew federalism offers the states HIWER TAXES AND FEWER SERVICES^ AND 
THERE FORE y IS A VERY UNAPPEALING PROPOSAL. ^ 

% 



^ SuGARMAw. State RgACTias to Chansf s in WimM Services Prosrams . 
BRooKrwGs Institution^ 10-26^ lySL 
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There are a few 'missing pieces' of information on new federalism 
as it relates to child klhrition programs which wjll also affect 

STATES ABILITY TO FIKANCS THESE PROGRAMS- RoBERT GrEENSTEIN, DIREaOR 

OF THE Center on B^jdset and Policy Priorities has reviewed several such 

IMPORTANT issues IN HIS PAPERS IMPACTS ON StATFS OF ASSUMINS FlSCAt 
RESPONSIBILITIFS for Sfi FCTFD ^TtiRWRACt:' PROfiRAKS .* One of THE iFfTER- 
ESTIMG POINTS HI&<LI&<TED BY fiR. GrEENSTEIN IS THE FACT THAT THE 
T[TLE^-gW7 STAT\;S> WHEREBY FEKRAL FUNDS ARE INCREASED FOR ANY SCHOOL OR 
INSTITUTION THAT HAS A RISE IN ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS (PARTICULARLY HELP- 
FUL DURING recession), AND THE INDFXING PROVISION WHICH PROVIDES IN- 
CREASES IN FEDERAL FUNDS TO REJECT INCREASES IN THE COST OF FOOD OVER 
THE PREVIOUS YEAR, WQtJLD 3F LO ST UNPfP NFW FFDFRAI TSM . ThESE PROVISIONS 
ALONE WOULD ADD AS WCH AS A BILLION DOLLARS TO THE STATES BETWEEN 

FY 1982 AND FY 1985' H^w federalism eliminates entitlement status akd 
INDEXING- Another 'surprise' to the GovERfiORS, according to Mr- 
Gr£=n&t£jn, is that the Office of HAKASEMSfrr Aim Budget r^cted OSOA 
estimates of the numbers of child nutrition meals that will be served 
in future years, and substituted its own estimates, apparently to hwce 

THE COSTS OF TMESE PROGRAMS APPEAR LOWER- GrEENSTEIN NOTED THAT 0MB 
FIGURES WERE REJECTED BY THc CONGRESSIONAL BuDGET OFFICE WHICH PROJECTS 
THAT CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS WILL ACTUALLY COST S^lDO MILLION MORE BY 
FY 1987 THAN T>4E O^iB PROJECTION. It IS THE 0MB FIGURES UPON WHICH THE 
NEW FEDERALISM PRO^^OSAL IN CHILD NUTRITION IS BASED- 

Turning away from whether states have the resources to accspt the 

'TURfiBACK' OF CHILD NUTRITION PROPOSALS, LET'S TAKE A LOOK AT THEIR IM- 
MEDIATE PAST PERFORMANCE ON REPLACING PROGRAM BENEFITS OR SERVICES WHICH 
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Congress eliminated in the OiWiBus Budget and Reconciliation Aa of 1981- 
Child Nutrition programs vfSRE cur by Sl-S billion. What has happened in 
the states? 

,One of the major cuts in the Child Care Food Program (CCFP) was the 

ELIMINATION OF TiiO OF THE FIVE MEAL TYPES. Day CARE CENTERS AND HOMES 
ARE NOW ONLY ALLOWED TO SERVE A MAXIWM OF 2 MEALS AND 1 SUPPLEMENT. 

According to a survey of sixty three CCFP sponsors, by the California Rural 
Legal Services, these cuts have resulted in hungrier children, increased 
fees to parents, and some program dropouts' One of the sponsors. Mission 
Child Care Consortium reported that: 

THE children ENROLLED IN OUR PROGRAM WERE ACCUSTOMED TO EATING 

TWO SNACXS DAILY - THAT WAS PART OF THE ROUTINE" SINCE WE 

FACED THIS PROBLEM OF ONE SHACK, THE CHILDREN HAVE NOT FORGOTT^, 
AS THEY GO HUNGRY FOR S0^^ TIME BETWEEN MEALS. 

This story is repeated everywhere. Soon high quality, low cost day care, 
which is the single most important factor in allowing parents to work, 

WILL SIMPLY BE UNAVAILABLE BECAUSE THE FOOD SUBSIDY, WHICH MADE IT POSSIBLE 

is now too small. 

School lunch programs were cut by $1 billion and recent USDA fig- 
ures INDICATE THAT AS MANY AS 5-^* MIUION CHILDREN (INCLUDING 1.4 MIL- 
LION LOW INCOME children) ARE NO LONGER PARTICIPATING IN THE LUNCH PRO^. 

GRAM. As mwiy as 500,COO (751 of them needy children) of the 5.5 mil" ^ 

LION IN THE school BREAKFAST PROGRAM HAVE DROPPED OUT. ThESE STARTLING 
DROP OUT FIGURES, WHICH Of^ ASSURED THIS COfVIITTEE WOULD NEVER OCCUR, 
WERE RECONFIRMED RECElfTLY IN A STUDY WHICH FRAC CONDUCTED WITH SUPPORT 

FROM THE Commonwealth /und. This studit. The Impact of 
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Child \l\n^\j\ou hmn Cuts; A Iook at w States and SgLgcrgp 
Districts, found that: 

Sixty-one PERCErrr of the state agencies which responded 

REPORTED OVER lOZ DROP IN STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL 
LUNCH- (one THIRD ^ERE LOW INCOME-) SiXTY-Nlft PERCENT OF ^ 
THE STATES RESPONDING HAD DROPS IN STUDEffT PARTICIPATION 

IN School Breakfast of over 10Z^( two-thirds of which 

WERE low income-) i^^ STATE DIRECTORS RESPONDED TO THE 
^ SURVEY). 

\ 

These dropouts occurred despite creative and extensive attempts /by 
state and local school lunch directors to maintain participatioff levels* 
The directors felt that participation drops were due to'dscreased federal 

reimbursement' accompanied by Mi INCREASED PRICE TO THE PAYING STUDENT. 
As PART OF IT^TUDYy FRAC WAS ABLE TO' DETERMINE THAT THE AVERAGE PRICE FOR 
A PAID SCHOOAl^CH INCREASED BY 16.3 CENTS" - FROM 63.5 CENTS (1980-81 
SCHOOL YEAR) TO 79.8 CENTS (1981-1982 SCHOOL YEAR)* 



Under the new federalism proposal^ otiE is led to believe that states 

WOULD simply use THEIR REVENUES TO PICK UP THESE PROGRAMS^ ONCE THE FEIT 
ERAL TRUST FUNDS ARE EWAUSTED. ThE FRAC STUEff SUGGESTS THAT THIS CON- 
CLUSION IS SHAKY AT BEST- I N 17 OF THE STATES SERVEYEDy THE STATE PRO- 
VIDED FUNDS TO SUPPORT THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM IN 1980-1981 BEYOND 
WHAT IS REQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT. ThIS FIGURE DROPPED 
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TO 13 IN 1981-1982' (See ahached Chart 3 for a more detailed account 

OF STATE financial SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL LUNCH.) 

It is CLEAR THAT THE BUDGET CUTS IN CHILD NUTRITION ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR A SUBSTANTIAL DECLINE IN PARTICIPATION, AND THAT STATES HAVE BEEN UNABLE 
FINANCIALLY TO FILL THE FUNDING VOID. 

IV. THg Child HutritJn Prqgraks Havf Drak^ tically RgmicED 
Hunger and MA imnRmoN in thf CotmTRY 

The federal food programs have worked and worked well. As George 

f)c60VERN ONCE STATED: 

Nutrition programs established in the last 10 years 
have probably been the most impressive success story 
in government' 

-Senator George [^Govern, former Chairman, 
Slect Committee on Nutrition and Wuhah Needs 
and former ih airman, the nutrition subcommit- 
TEE OF THE Senate Agriculture Committee 

Senator McGovern made this comment in a floor debate successfully argu*_ . 

ing against a six state pilot child nutrition block grant which he felt 
would have undermine the previous su^^cess of jwese programs- 

/ 

In 1967, A Field Foundation sponsored medical research team reported on 

WIDESPREAD HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION AMONG POOR CHILDREN IN MISSISSIPPI- Ten 
YEARS LATER A LARGER HEALTH TEAM DID A MORE EXTENSIVE STUDY AND FOUND 
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that while the everyday life of americans living in poverty had rekaind 
as dark or darker than 10 years earlier, that there was a difference in 
the area of food- 

The Food Stamp Program, the nutritional component of 
Head Start, School Lunch and Breakfast programs, and 
to a lesser extent the women, infwrrs and children 

feeding PROGRAMS HAVE pOkDE THE DIFFERENCE- 

(Nick Kotz- HyNGER In America ! The Federal Rfsponse. • 
1979.) 

Consider the following facts: 

0 0VER*25 MILLION children RECEIVE A LUNCH AT SCHOOL "DAILY 
r AND AT LEAST 12 MILLION OF THESE CHILDREN RECEIVE FROM 5^ 

TO 49>E OF THEIR DAILY NUTRIENTS THfKXJGH THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 



Lunch Program. (NSLP) 

0* The Congressional Budget Office has reported that partici- 
pation IN THE School Breakfast Program results in improved 
diets for all ci^ILDREN regardless of [NcqME-^iLSiLJHE- pro- 
gram's COST EFFECTIVENESS IS HIGH ACCORDING TO CBQ. 

0 The ABT Associates evaluation of the Child Care Food Program 
(ccfp) found that children who participated in ccfp were 
more likely to consume a greater variety of foods and more 
nutritious meals than children who did not participate in 
the program. (participants consumed more fruits, vegetables, 
and whole grains than non-participants- ) 
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0 A RECENT EVALUATION OF THE NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING (N-EJ.) 

Program by USDA found that the N-E-T. PRodhtMs in Georgia and 
Nebraska demonstrated unequivocal positive program effects 

ON STUDENT NUTRITION KNOVfl-EDGE (USDA, MaY, 1982)« 

0 According to Frac's study concerning the impact of child nutrition 
budget cuts on selected school districts, children who ate school 

LUNCHES WERE MUCH MORE LIKELY TO CONSUME MILK, A FRUIT, AND A VEGE- 
table than students who attented schools that had dropped the nslp^. 
Since these three foods are major sources of essential nutrient$, the 

SCHOOL lunch eaters ARE PROBABLY GETTING MORE OF THEIR NUTRITIONAL 
NEEDS FULILLED BY EATING LUNCH THAN THOSE CHILDREN WITHOUT A NSLP. 

V. Vho Arf THg State and Local Officials Who Want Child 
NtiTPTTtnN Pro grams Rfturned to the State? 

Consider the following points: 

0 State child nutrition directors attending the annual Federal- 
State Partnership meeting in January 1982 in Brownsville, 
Texas, while not directly mentioning "new federalism," 
adopted a resolution opposing block grants and promising 

TO work to support all present child nutrition PROGRAMS' 

These officials stated that child nutrition should not 
be used as a political football harming the health and 

WELL-BEING OF THE NATION'S CHILDREN- ThE DIRECTORS PASSED A RESO- 
lution stating that the programs should remain at the federal level- 

0 The National PTA, representing millions of parents, sup- \ 
PORTS H. Con. Res- 384* 
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0 The 60,000 member American School Food Service Association. 

VmiCH REPRESENTS LOCAL AND STATE SCHOOL LUNCH OFFICIALS. IS OPPO- 
SED TO INCLUDING CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS IN NJ^ FEDERALISM- 

0 The Coalition on block Grants and Human Heeds supports H. 
Con. Res. 384- 9 

0 On behalf of lower income participants, the National Anti- Hunger 
Coalition urges tI<e deletion of child nutrition programs 
from new federalism. 

0 The American Federation of State. County and Municipal 
Employees, which has 40,000 members employed in school 

MEALS programs. DOES NOT SUPPORT THE INCLUSION OF CHILD 
NUTRITION PROGRAMS IN NEW FEDERALISM. ^ 

0 The American Dietetic Association with 50.000 registered 

DIETICIANS AND NUTRITIONISTS HAS A BOARD RESOLUTION WHICH 

SUPPORTS H. Con. Res- 384- 
All of these groups have experience in the operation of child 

NUTRITION PROGRAMS. WHILE SOME OF THESE INDIVIDUALS HAVE A FINANCIAL 
1><TEREST IN THE CONTINUATION OF THESE PROGRAMS. THE COMMON THREAD OF 
INTEREST FOR ALL GROUPS IS THAT THEY CARE ABOUT KIDS AND UNDERSTAND THAT 
ADEQUATE NUTRITION IS ESSENTIAL FOR THEIR GROWTH. HEALTH. AND INTELLECT- 
UAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOWENT. ThEY KNCM THAT ALL STATES DO NOT HAVE ADE- 
QUATE RESOURCES TO FINANCE THE VITAL AND NECESSARY CHILD NUTRITION PRO- 
GRAMS. 
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We HAV6 BEEN TOLD THAT STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS AND COMMUNITY 
GROUPS WILL BENEFIT FROM NEW FEDERALISM- YeT, AS WE HAVE SEEN TODAY, 
THEY REJECT IT- ThE INCLUSION OF CHILD NUTR^zfON PROGRAMS IN NEW FED" 
ERALISM IS AN UNNEEDED AND UNWANTED CONCEPT- As THE FAMOUS AUTHOR OF 
DETECTIVE NOVELS, RAYMOND CHANDLER, WOULD SAY IF HE WERE HERE: "ThiS 
PROPOSAL IS READY FOR TH^BIG SLEEP-' 

Chart 1 

l9irT9ll.%lt:^^T, l^-°'>--^°^ sources of SUte T« ConecUons. 
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Sales and t^oss recdpu 
CenenJ 
Sdective 
Motor fuel 
Alcoholic bevcjift 
Tobtcso product 
Other 
Income 
IftdrvrduaJ 
Corpora It 
Ucexue 
Motor vchOe aod < 

openion* 
MhctUftoeous 
Other 

DaU) and jift 
MbcellajMouK 



^operty 

Motor vthJde tad openton' 

Cccasc 
Death and fift 
Corpoftie income 
Individual income 
Motor fuel 
Central sales 
Alcoholic bc^cnft 
Tobacco produa 



14.1 



14.1 
1.4 



12.1 
10.7 
4.5 
6.1 
31.5 

U.l 
15.4 
43.7 
3(.7 
7.0 



ftTTtnt»x* •flOfl uoit /ax rcYtiutt 
^59.9 



53.4 
I4.J 
39.2 
24.1 
SA 
M 
7.0 
12.2 
7.0 
5.3 
16.0 

11.5 
4.5 

ll.< 
7.1 
4.5 
6.1 



21.9 
31.0 
11.7 
6.3 
5.0 
S.O 
16.1 
7.4 
1.7 
14.5 

S.I 

5.7 
9.6 
4.1 
2.7 



57.6 
21.7 
21.9 
14.2 
3.1 
5.2 
6.4 
34.0 
17.1 
6.9 
10.6 

6.1 

3.1 
7.7 
2.5 
2.4 
2.1 



54.5 
29.1 
25.5 

n.i 

2.7 
4.6 
6.4 
30.9 
22.9 
1.0 
1.5 

5.3. 

3.1 

6.1 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 



Monk in fm^riMrtee u joi/rre o/ttate tax rewuie 
» I I 9 
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CHART 3 



State Fin«Dci«l Support for the School Lunch Progr«a 
In 17 of the states surveyed, the state provided funds to support the 
School Lunch Program in 1980-1981, beyond what is required by the National 
School Lunch Act. This dropped to 13 in 1981-*1982. The kinds of support 
statea provided in both achool ye^ra are listexl below: 



State 
Alaska 



California 



1980-1981 

Replaced 1/3 of federal 
loss that year 
8.18^/lunch 



1981-1982 

( 

State dropped support 

8.67i/free or reduced 
price lunch 



Delaware 



Georgia 
Hawaii 

Louisiana 
Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 
Nevada 
New Jeraey 



r 



Salaries of local supervisors 

and 25^!; of other staff 

salaries ($1.6 million) 

lOi/lunch ' 

State supports, but no responae 

given to this question^ 

9i/lunch 

16i/fre«.or reduced price 
lunch 

5d/free lunch; 2i/reduced 
price lunch 
5.3i/paid lunch 
3i/lunch ($360,000) 
8.4^/free or reduced price 
aeal; (fi for all neals 



Same as 1980-81 



Saffle aa 1980-81 



State dropped support 
Sane as 1980-81 

State dropped aupport 

5.5^/paid lunch 
Sane asrl980-81 
8.4^/free or reduced 
price seal; 6^ for all 
private achool xseals; 
3.3^ for all public 
nrhnol m^ftlii 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 



South Carolina 



3i/breakfasc 

Subsidised by state to make 
up difference between federU 
funds and children *s payments 
Financial help for paying 
food service personnel 



State dropped support 
Saae as 1960-81 



Same as 1980*1981 



Utah 



Washing ton 



West Vlr^ia 

Mr. KlLDEE. Thank you very much for your testimony, Mr. 
Cooney. , , . • 

I was reading through some testimony given to this committee 
last March and for the record, again, Mr. Ratchford questioned Sec- 
retary Block. 

Mr. RAtCHFORD. ^r. Secretary. I guess I don't have to ask you, if you had the 
decision to make would you continue the national school lunch program'' 
Secretary Block. If I had the decision to make I would turn it back to the States. 
Mr. Ratchford. Really? t 
Secretary Block. Yes, sir. 

I think it is always better to add things that ar.e preventive in 
nature rather than recuperative, but I think if we were ever to lose 
Federal concern and involvement in these programs, it would be 
difficult to restore those programs. 

Also if' the New Federalism had been put into place, say, 10 years 
ago and were in place today, I shudder to think what the State of 
Michigan would be doing in this program. The State of Michigan is 
a financial basketcase and it would not be able to adequately ad- 
dress itself to those nutritional needs. 

Let me quote another well-known person in our history, Richard 
Nixon, who said: . ' 

Nourishment is a national concern because we are a nation that cares about its 
people. A child ill fed is dulled in curiosity, lower in stamina, distracted from learn- 
ing. 

He recognized there was a national concern and he did support 
this program. 

We find a different philosophy. Not a Democrat nor a Republican 
philosophy in the White House, but a quite different philosophy be- 

^ ■ 



12.8i/lunch 



State provides support but 
no response given to jhis 
question ^ 
Partial payment of labpr 



Percentage of liquor 
tax toes to the School 
Lunch Fr^ograiB 



Saae as 1980-81 
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cause these programs have been>ept going and improved under 
administrations of both of the major parties. , . 

We find a threat that is not partisan in nature but is philosophi- 
cal in naiure. I think under the flag of fiscal integrity there is 
flying a strong philosophical flag, and that philosophical flag is one 
that we have to watch very carefully 'because many of these pro- 
grams that have been set up because there are national concerns 
anil there is a better national response to the^national concerns are 
bemg threatened by this philosophical view, which is strong, in 
0MB, probabl> stronger than even^in the White House, where it is 
prevailing in the White House. 

So I thmk these hearings are a preventative and we hope that 
they will stay that way rather than having future heariiigs which 
are recuperative in nature.' 

Mr. CooNEY. I thmk Secretary Block is probably caught bet\^^een 
varymg views. Due to the leadership of the American School Food 
Service Association and their represehtative, I think the Secretary 
has moved, in terms of his ^permanent support, for the national 
school lunch program. I know that New Federalism is a popular 
issue m 0MB, and with some members of the White House, and 
the leadership, but I would like to suggest that I think the Secre- 
tary s position Tias moved and we hope that it will moye all the 
way toward turning that around. I know he is not free to say that 
at different time5 and would probably be alarmed to hear the Food 
ReseardS Action Center was saying something positive about the 
Department, but I did want that to be a part of the record. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I am encouraged by that. I think when people begin 
to sit a little longer on that side of the desk where there is respon- 
sibility for certain nutrition programs, that then they perhaps 
begin to ignore just one source of information, 0MB. and b^n to 
get other sources of information. It is encouraging to know you feel 
Secretary Block is modifying his position. ^ 

Some 1,500 schools and 3.4 million children have now dropped 
out of the school lunch program because of last year's Si, 5 billion 
budget cuts. Can you tell us what type of lunch service is now 
available in these schools and what are poor children eating in 
place of their hot school lunches? 

Mrs. Whfte. Mr. Chairman, I would like to start addressing that 
question. We have much concern about the peopleVwho have 
dropped out. In terms of schools themselves and on the national^ 
school lunch program, it appears some of them are still having 
some sort of fast-food type operation. In most of these cases there 
are no nutritional standards and there are no free or reduced price 
meals for the needy child. So the net result is really an abdication 
of our caring for all the children in that school and particularly for 
the needy child, so we have much concern about that. 

Mr. Kildee. Are there comments from any other panalists? 

Under the New Federalism plan more than 35 education and 
social programs would be turned back to the States and when they 
are turned back many of those programs will be competing for the 
same State dollar. You turn one back, the one seeks funding but 
when all are turned back they in turn compete with one another in 
that turnback. With limited funds what modification of this lunch 
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program do \ou envision In States and how will those modifications 
affect needy children 

Ms Picc'iano-Hanson. One thing that will happen is all of the 
child nutrition programs will also be competing for funds. It won't 
be that they will all be competing with other programs. J think it 
iij important to remember that it is possible that child-care feeding, 
and some are feeding, will lose out in that shufTle 

We also have found that States have used the option in transfer- 
ring funds from one program to the other, as the low-income 
energ> -assistance program is an extremel> important program, es- 
pecially m the Northern and Midwestern States, and these funds 
have been moved o.ut of that program to various social services pro- 
grams Probabh the programs that are more welf established and 
have a constituency might fare better than some of the newer pro- 
grams, some of those that are less well established, but certainl> 
there is going to have to be some cuts, probably in most programs, 
and the lunch program would be among them. 

Mr. KiLDZZ. Any other programs? 

Mr CooNEY I would just suggest that one of the programs that 
Mr. Goodling referred to, the summer food program, a program 
which I am personally very fond of and close to as well, and that 
does not enjo> a political constituency. I frequently have indicated 
that a number of sponsors of the summer food program in Congress 
could comfortably fit into a ve^' small pay telephone booth. 

Mr Goodling has taken tfie leadership on that with Chairman 
Perkins, and Senator Dixon from Illinois on the Senate side. If you 
are competing for a program like that at the local level it is going 
to be very difTicult to receive funds and I suggest that two of the 
programs that are most in need by low-income Americans are not 
those too frequently mentioned, but those are the family day-care 
part of the child-care program and things like Meals on WTieels for 
the elderly. Vital, important* necessary programs. 

It is verv' difTicult to shake the funds out at the State level. 
When >ou wake up one da> and find out 35 percent of the money is 
gone, that the> didn't tell you indexing and entitlement status is 
not going to be relevant to your programs, or if it is you are going 
to have to pa> for it» it is jusV too few dollars for too many needs. 

Mr Kildee;, Since the Federal Goverrrment is the only agency in 
this countrv that can control both monetary and fiscal policies, it is 
therefore the one agenc> that can respond to the low points in our 
yj^clical economy. We do have a cyclical economy. So I was going to 
ask what would happen in the poorest States if these programs 
were to be turned over. But sitice I come from a State that tradi- 
tionally is not one of the poorest States but because it is really in 
the low point of the cyclical economy now, even a State like Michi- 
gan would be unable to i^espond. , . 

So what type of programs do you think we would have — take a 
State that is traditionally more poor, and a State, like Michigan 
which IS traditionally one that has been more affluent but is 
caught in this dowTi cycle— npw, what type programs — do you thijik 
they will be able to respond, even to the level they were responding 
20 years ago in times like this, if these programs are turned back? 
Put it in that timeframe. 
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Ms. Picciano-Hanson I have a little information on the State^f 
Michigan right now, the state of the economy, and m 1982 they 
duced the budget by more than S559 million and also had a tempo- 
rary 6-month 1-percent increase in income tax and are still facing 
shortfalls. They decided that they wouldn^t restrict welfare eligibil- 
ity and then ended up with S266 million of unexpected expendi- 
tures in that area. ^ , r J • u- U 

They did not replace the lost revenue for lost funds in higher 
education, but later decided they will do that for 1983. They are 
going to have some very difficult decisions to make between what 
do you do— shall we take care of unemployed first? shall we t^e 
care of the children? shall we take care of educational needs^ 
There is a strong constituency in the State of Michigan for educa- 
tion. What do we do about the poor? And I think there would have 
to be some very tough decisions. There is also an initiative in the 
fall 1982 proposing a 75-percent reduction in property'taxes levied 
for schools and a bunch of amendments that require aid to local 
governments* that does not falj below 41.6 percent of the State 
budget. 1 think that means it is go(ng to be very difficult to find 
any additional, funds for programs like school lunch, child-care 
feeding, and so forth, and it is very likely that they will just have 
to deal with much lower levels of funding. 

It seems like Michigan might be a State that would try to keep a 
httle bit of everything going. That would be my answer for Michi- 

^^Mr. KiLDEE. One of the problems in either a poor State or a State 
that IS in that low point of a cycle, economic cjuUe, is that the very 
time when the needs become the greatest, iJ^cause people are un- 
employed, traditional needs remain constant but the needs of the 
individual are lowered when they are unemployed as to where the 
need for some type of nutritional program offered by government 
becomes the greatest, the revenues at that time are the least so 
they are caught 4l> a terrible squeeze. 

It IS a reality that I don't think Dave Stockman recognizes Iliat 
the State of Michigan has the greatest needs ever to feed not just 
children but to help feed other people and yet their revenues have 
been savaged because of the downturn in the economy 

One other point about Michigan. We heard from the Archdiocese 
of Detroit, Archbishop Tolsta, noting this was at least a 100-percent 
increase in requests for Federal assistance in every social agency in 
the diocese. One emergency food center now feeds 1,000 people a 
day. A lot of that additional need for assistance will fall to the 
churches which are already overburdened at this time. 

Mr. KiLDEE. There is a church-related center in Flint, Mich., 
where from time to time they have had to put up a sign and say, 
"Come back the first of the month,** when they would have some 
money to provide sandwiches. 

The private sector has been trying to fill in but they are over- 
whelmed by the demand and the need right now. 

Mr. CooNEY. I would just add the school lunch program is de- 
signed to help people during recession times. There are provisions 
built into the act That is what the entitlement status does The 
same iff true in food stamps. When you have high periods in unem- 
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ployment. participation goes up. When they go down so does par- 
ticipation. « 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Craig, have you questions? 

Mr. Craig. Thank you very much, Congressman Kildee. 

I would like to as^ unanimous consent that the record be held 
open for 1 month. There are several other groups who want input 
into the record as it relates to this resolution. 

Mr. Kildee. We will hold thfe record open for 30 days. 

Mr. Craig. Just one short question of concern to me because I 
took a very active interest in some adjustments in changes in the 
school lunch program last year and some changes in r^latiqn 
and went out to view a variety of programs and see how they were 
working. 

• I believe it was you, Mrs. White, who told us there are now about 
3.4 million who were being fed but arK^ot currently being fed. I 
beheve Mr. Cooney then mentioned that of the 3.4, about 1.4 were 
on the free and/or reduced price lunch status. 
Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Mr. Craig. I also know that a lot of private schools with tuitions 
of Si, 500 or more were eliminated from the program. What are 
your figures in the total number that qualify in that $1,500 tuition 
level? I am not disputing your figures, but I don't think we can use 
them in a generic sense without bringiag them down to show what 
the reality is. I ask you that question. I am also concerned with 
how many schools in relatively wealthy suburbs do we find the 
school lunch program being eliminated where there were little or 
no free or r^luced price lunches being offered. 

Mrs. White. Let me try to respond to that. In terms of the elimi- 
nation of programs in the wealthy suburbs I don't have any hard 
data on that nationwide or within my State. I do know that in Cali- 
fornia we have no school district that does not have some needy 
children. Recently I was asked in a legislative hearing about Bever- 
ly Hills. Why would people in Beverly Hills have people in the free 
or reduced price meal program. We researched that and found the 
maids and servants have children in that school district and the 
wealthy people are not paying their help enough to feed their chil- 
dren. So it is not necessarily a matter of the affluence of the com- 
munity relating to the number of needy children, although that 
often IS a factor. 

I think one of the concerns that I have speaking from the stand- 
point of a nutritionist and a State director is the change in philos- 
ophy as it is going to affect the State s attitude about child nutri- 
tion, if indeed the Federal Government should pull out. I don't see 
within my State or any other State that I have become familiar 
with, that there would be an incentive to carry on the programs. 

In other words, if the Federal Government bails out, why should 
the States pick it up. You know, are we sending a signal to the 
States it is no longer a matter of concern and no longer a national 
priority. 

In my judgment, as has been said many times this morning, the 
need is greater today than it has ever been, and the great need is 
not only for the child from the low-income family but fi-om the 
marginal income family, the one who is buyirig his meal but is just 
barely able to do so. Tne child who we want to keep buying their 



meal and not be a free client. The concern I have is the breakdown 
of the national net\\ork in child nutrition that has worked so well 
and our need to keep that alive particularly at this time when the 
economy is in such a state of flux. 

Mr. CooNEY. We will make available a State-by-State breakdown 
so that you can have it for the 44 States in which we have it and 
^Idaho and Michigan are among the States that responded, but to 
answer your question I should have made it clear that, one, a lot of 
private schools did drop out but there is not a significant number 
of students in those schools who are reflected in the 3.5 million and 
the reason is that most of those students dropped out of school pro- 
grams tlhat continue to have the school lunch program 

These are just simply missing students and the reason they are 
missing IS that the price has gone up that they have had to pay. 
There are a number of other factors in that but you will see in 
these charts how many schools are private and how many schools 
are public and the number of students in each of those schools. 

I think your question is good because it sorts out that vague 
area. 

Mr. Craig. I think that is what we need to do and I think this 
whole committee is very concerned about seeing the reaction of 
what we did a year ago and how it plays out over a period of time. 
Are we seeing some of those students whose parents simply reacted 
by sayings 'Well, that school lunch isn*t worth that kind of money. 
We are not goings to buy it anymore," when Jthey are very capable 
of paying, and now having their students come back on. Or the 
mothers of a middle income program saying, "I can fix you a 
brown bag lunch that is nutritious for a little less money than 
that.'* _ 

I know that attitude did exist out there. I know the offsetting 
factors and the problems which result when you have that attitude 
as it relates to the free and reduced cost lunch program and the 
pressure it puts on the total lunch program in the schooWsystem. 

I believe we want to make sure what we did was right. Are there 
now some adjustments or changes we can make to correct the prob- 
lems, still offer the fiexibility, and get away from the kind of regu- 
lations which were tying down local programs and making them 
terribly mefTicient when efficiency could be offered that would 
result in savings at a time of budget concerns along with continu- 
ing an excellent program? 

If your group could provide us with that, I think it is awfully im- 
portant that we look at it with a microscope instead of with field 
glasses. We often have that problem here. It is awfully nice to pos- 
ture ourselves in a very general, benevolent human way. We all 
like to have ourselves appear to be that, but at the same time, we 
have a responsibility to make sure the programs (unction efiicient- 
Iv and effectively for as little money as possible to serve these nu- 
trition needs. I think that is clearly a concern of all of us. 

Mr, CooNEY. Dan Wisotsky, who was last year s chairman of the 
State director s unit of the American School Food Service Associ- 
ation also has some statistics and Louise Frolick, also of the Ameri- 
can Food Service Association, is conducting her own study and I 
think that through these you might spot some of the information, 
but what happens here is a conflict of goals. 
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David Stockman comes to the committee, he is certainly an 
honest person, but he makes a strong policy statement that chil- 
dren are not going to be hurt by these cute, they are not going to 
drop out. Next year we find SV2 million children missing. 

One question is. If the cuts were from the paying student, why do 
we see a third of those kids dropping out to the low income? It 
doesn't follow logically. I think you have a conflicting policy be- 
cause you say. We want to ^toughen up on eligibility, we want to do, 
the right thing in terms of making sure that everybody gets the 
right benefits. 

So the USDA ^interprets that in a different way and they come 
out with a warning statement that basically says, "You are going 
to do hard time if you want to get $120 out of the national school 
lunch program.'' The warning notices on school lunch are of such a 
nature that I am not sure that anyone other than an experienced 
felon would want to sign that particular document. 

So you conflict with the need to get the information to protect, 
the Government expenditure of money, with poor people who don't 
have all the access to the sophisticated literacy skills and— I saw a 
bumper sticker which said, *'If you want to overcome illiteracy, 
write to us for information." I mean that kind of conflicting policy 
is unfortunate. 

People don't sit down and say, **How can I defraud the Federal 
Government because John or Jane wants a school lunch?" 

At some point we have to take a balancing approach, we do the 
best we can. We have a great deal of faith— as a former postal em- 
ployee, people always complain about the post office. I worked the 
dog shift from 5.30 to 12 and the mail got out every day. It was 
hope and faith and a lot of hussle. We trust the mail. We put it in 
the box, it comes out. 

We may have to do something like that in the school lunch 
which is what we used to dp in the past. I am not saying there are 
not problems. We have to look at meal quality, we have to look at 
all of these items and the final solution is going to be the highest 
quality lunch at the lowest price that is going to make this pro- 
gram go and we think if we work together on that we can accom- 
plish that. 

Mr. Craig. I thank you for that statement. I am one who never 
fears turning a program upside down and shaking it a couple of 
times to force people who are in the program to look in the mirror 
to make sure they are doing their jobs right. 

We have had a tendancy, I think, over a period of time to decide 
that the way to sblve the problem was just to add more on to the 
program. If %\ wouldn't work, $5 would surely take care of it. 

We are no longer, I hope, going to continue that process in Gov- 
ernment. As we turn things upside down and shake them, I hope 
you are going to be there with us to make sure the good things 
shake out and get back to where they ought to be, and that the bad 
things get recognized for what they are so we can eliminate them if 
necessary. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Craig. 

Mr. Cooney, the data you referred to in responding to Mr. Craig, 
if you will supply that to us, we will make it a part of the record. 
[The information referred to follows:] 
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Tbe Inpact of Child Nutrition Budget Cuts; 
ALpcic at the States and Selected School Districts 




Executive Sumary 
School NutrltK^ Prograro 
Both the National School Lunch Program (begun In 19^6) and the School 
Breajtfast Program (Initiated as a pilot program in 1966) had a connnn origin — 
concern about the health of school children. With the outbreak of World War 
II, the United States discovered that many draftees had nutrition-related 
health problems jihich prevented them from serving in the military. Congress 
sought to avoid similar problems in the future throu^ the enactment of the 
National School Lunch Act. Ihe School Breakfast Program gre'-f out of Congres- 
sional concern for poor children who came to school hungry and children who 
had to travel long distances to school. In 1975 when Congress made School 
Breakfast a pennanent program, it stated that the-Program should be made 
available to all schools where a school breakfast was needed to provide ade- 
quate nutrition. * 

Oceratlons 

liTth programs are run the Pood and Nutrition Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture CUa)A) and its regional offices. State departments of 
education administer the program throng school boards in local school dis- 
tricts. Schools are reimbursed by USDA for all lunches and breakfasts, based 
on family size and Inccoe — free and reduced-price meals for lower income 
childr^ and "paid" meals for hi^r Incorae children. Schools are required 
to serve particular kinds and amounts of food in order to be relinbursed. 

Participation Levels 

Until recently School Lunch and a^eakfast Program participation was 
steadily increasli^. ?*)re than 90 percent of the nation's schools were' par- 
ticipating m the Lunch Program and about one-third were participating in the 
Breakfast Program. TWenty-six million children ate school lunches (half of 
them frcxn low inaSme families) and k rallltoh ate school breakfasts, 86 percent 
of then children f rem families with inccmes below 130 percent of the poverty 
line. 
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Budget Cuts 

During the 1981 le^slative session (which set budget levels for fiscal 
year 1982), severe and unprecedented cuts were made In all of the child nutri- 
tion programs. Ihe School Breakfast Program was cut by 20 percent and the 
Lunch Program by 30 percent. Ihese cuts were made through changes In Inccroe 
eligibility for free and reduced-price meals and by decreasing the federal sub- 
sidty for reduced-price and "paid" msals. Changes were also made In the appli- 
cations that parents mst fill out In order for their children to receive free 
free and reduced price meals. 

Why We Did the Study 

rRAC began to hear from local school food service workers and directors, 
st^^ child nutrition directors, local parents' groups and anti-hunger groups 
concerning problems brewing nationwide as a result of the cuts in federal sup- 
port for the child nutrition programs. Schools, and students were beginning to 
drop out of the programs In large nunbers. 

FRfiQ decided to take a closer look at tlje lnmediate lupact of the cuts on 
states, selected school districts, and studentai In those school districts. 
Moreover, we wanted to understand how some schools stayed In the program, 
while others dropped out Iransdiately. We hoped that the InTonration gathered 
would be helpful in maintaining participation tiy schools and students. 

Literature Review 

1^ first step In the study was to carry out a brief literature review on 
the nutrltlOTal probl«ns of schoolchildren In the U.S., the nutritional con- 
tent of the schpol lunch, the Ijrpact of school lunch on children's nutritional 
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Intake, the nutrltlonaLl content of alternatives to school lunch, and the re- 
lationship between the cost of school lunch and student participation in the 
program. 

Our literature review revealed that: 

* Ihere are still children in the United States who do not c<^uTe diets 
that £ire nutritionally adequate, particularly children from low incocie 
families. 

* The incidence of severe nutritional deficiency diseases is rare onions 
U.S. school children. Althou^ biochemical tests shew some nutri- 
tional problems anions seme children, the only consistently reported 
problem is irwi deficiency anemia* On the other hand, poor growth 
and development have been shown to be a serious problem among scms 
children, especially lew Incoms children. 

^ The school lunch, as served and as c<»isin)ed, often missed the goal of 
one-third of the Reconnended Dietary Allowances (RDA) for several nu- 
trients. However, these lunches still make a substantial contribution 
to the total daily nutrient intake of scene children. ?or exanple, 
school lunch participants from low income households depend on their 
lunch for 3^ to ^19 percent of the day's nutrient Intake. Moreover,, 
lunches wxisimed by school lunch participants are more likely to meet 
the KDA when conpared to those of non-participants. 
° Alternatives to the school lunch — bag lunch, a la carte lunch, the 
fast food meal, vending machine items — do not mateh up nutritionally 
to school lunch. 

® Deficiencies of specific nutrients have been shown to affect be- 
havior and school performance. Studies of the effects of nutrition 
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programs, particularly the Breakfast Program, on school perforirance 
aixJ behavior suggest that school neals do have a positive effect on 
learning. 

® The cost of a school lunch or breakfast is inversely related to the 
level of participation in the Program. 

How the Study Was Carried Out 
Fbllcwlng the review of the literature, questionnaires were developed for 
state child nutrition directors, for key people in selected schools that had 
raalntalJied the Lunch Programs and in schools that had dropped the Program, and 
for chUdren in those same schools. Ihe questionnaires were administered by 
anti-hunger advocates located around the country. Fbrty-four states responded 
to the state director's questionnaire. In the selected school survey data was 
collected from 19 schools (363 students in 11 states) that had maintained the 
School Lunch Program and 8 schools (187 students in states) that had dropped 
School Uinch Program. Ihese schools included both elementary and secondary 
students. , 

What We Pound Out 

Ihe fiscal year 1982 budget cuts and legislative changes in the National 
School Lunch Program and the School Breakfast Program have had a severe Impact 
on schools and schoolchildren nationwide. SUty-two percent of the states 
responding had drops in student participatioi in the School Lunch Program of 
over 10 percent, and of those students dropping /out, over one-third were low 
inccroe. Sixty-five percent of the states r^p^ing had <^ps in student par- 
ticipation in the School Breakfast Proa(4m of over 10 percent, and of those 
students dropping out, fifty-nine perceAt were low incone. In fact, the Im- 
pact was worse, percentage-wise, on the ai^t of children >rtK> are no longer 
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participating in these two programs than on the ajtount of schools no longer 
operating these prograins. It seems clear that the decrease in student par- 
ticipation in the Lunch and Breakfast Program can only be partially explained 
by drop-out of schools. Many students are dropping out of on-going programs. 
(The nuirfber of breakfast prograins that have been dropped Is especially sur- 
prising, considering that most children who participate are JXt paying child- 
ren, and, therefore, this program should not have felt the budget crunch to 
the same extent that the School Lunch'Program did.) 

States haye atteirpted many creatlve'wa^s to maintain School Lunch and 
Breakfast participation by students and schools. However, only 13 of the 
states responding provided financial support to their School Ujnch Prograins. 
Nevertheless,' the amount of subsidy that these 13 state legislatures do provide 
Is fairly substantial, and if It were jxilled out, many lunch programs would 



T^ere were large drops In partlclpatlOTi In the elemsntary aiid secondary 



the School Lunch Program and^ the decreases in volui>e of lunches sold, these 
schools were able to maintain their lunch programs. (Ihe majority of these 
schools received additional state or local funds for their lunch programs.) 
Each school changed one or nore things in its operation of the Program in order 
to adapt to the federal cuts, but, unfortunately for the children and the en>- ■ 
ployees, the most frequent changes were an increase in the price of the school 
lunch and a decrease in the nunber of enpioyees or in the number of hours they 
worked. (Based on the states surveyed, the average price for a paid lunch 
in the 1981-82 schoolyear was 79.8i^* Since the average price in 1980-81 was 
63.5ii this means that the price of a paid lunch increased by l6.3^.) Ihree 
other changes that were mentioned, though less frequently, were: better use 



suffer. 



schools witti lunch programs that we surveyed. But despite the' budget cuts in. 
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of conrocxilties, "mercharylslng" the Lunch Program, and changes in menu planning. 

Children who droppfi(<3 out of the Lunch Program and children who attended a 
school that had ended ijls Lunch Program depended on bag lunches, ate from the 
a la carte line at school, or did not eat lunch at all. (In the secondary 
schools, students al^ used fast^ food restaur^ts.) In schools that had 
dropped the Lunch Pr^Ogram, 58 percent of the children who bought their lunches 
spent more than jSij, 

Since low Incbme children depend on the School Lunch Program for one-third 
to one-half of thfeir dally Intake, -it is disturbing to see that over 'one-third 
of the children yWho no longer eat a school lunch are low incone and three-fifths 
of those who no/ longer eat a school breakfast are low income. Non-participation 
in these programs, combined with cuts in the Food Staup Program and other pro- 
grams that help poor families to survive financially, ,can only have a negative 
Ijipact on many children's nutritional status. * 
Moreover, according to our survey of selected schools, eating a school 
lunch malde a* difference in the kinds of foods eaten. Many more schooX*lunch 
participants ^rank milk, ate a fruit, andrtrtfe a vegetable than non-school lunch 
participants or than students who were in a school that had dropped the School' 
Lunc^h Program. Since these three foods are major sources of essential ^nutri- 
er^s, the school lunch eaters are probe^ly fulfilling more of their nutritional 

;ds than the non-school lunch eaters, 
t 

I School lunch programs obviously need n»re financial assistance and the 
maintenance of existing subsidies. However, there is also a need for technical 
assistance. Amwig the schools in our survey who dropped the Ltinch' Program, the 
only argvment made in favor of dropping the Program was qpst. Therefore, one 
kind of necessary assistance is giving local school districts ideas and help in 



cutting C05t6 (through the nethods some of them mention — better meal-plan- 
ning, merchandising the program, and liiproved ccram(«Lty use, as^well as 
others) and increasing student participation. 
, l^e other kirxi of assistance needed is better arguments to make in favor 
' of maintaining the programs, and better ways to make those argixnents. In the 
schools that dropped out, the arguments for maintaining the Program were good 
ones: the special nutritional needs of low income children, a concern about 
what the students would be eating Instead of school lunch, etc., but those JJH^ 
arguments did not carry the day. A combinatKxi of cost-saving and participa- 
tiorv-increasing ideas, along with improve^ methods of making the case for the 
School Luncn and Breakfast Programs, could help many corminities decide to 
continue ser^ng lunch and breakfast to school children. 
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Mr. KiLDEK. I want to thank all the witnesses. You have been 
very, very helpful. As I say, we are trying to prevent the loss of a 
program rather than later on trying to recover a program and your 
testimony will be very helpful in achieving that. 
Thank you very much. ji 
[Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon Patrick J. Leahy, a U.S. Senator From the State 

OF Vermont 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee, as ranking minority member of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Nutrition, I am pleased to have the opportunity to^resent 
my views on the issue of child nutrition programs and federalism As yoi/^may be 
aware, I am one of 33 co-sponsors of S Con. Res 121, which is similar in content 

"""Both'of these r^olliUons express the belief that turrent Federal efforts to provide 
nutritional assistance to children should be maintained Financial responsibility for 
these programs should not be turned back to the States nor should the current ted- 
eral levels of support be diminished. . . 

Essentially, these resolutions say that child nutrition programs are high Pnority 
programs. They^are of such high priority that they should be assured of Federal 
support and leadership. There should be no risk that any State would be either 
unable or unwilling to fund these programs. . 

This is not to say that States are incapable of administering effective child nutri- 
tion programs without Federal intervention. No doubt, many States wou d continue 
the fine programs they now operate even without Federal aid Some btates, if freed 
of Federal red tape, might actually improve their progranris. 

However, I am concerned that without Federal financial support, child nutrition 
programs would not receive the same priority nationwide as they do now The histo- 
ry IS clear that prior to Federal involvement in the past few decades, very few State 
and local resources Were devoted to child nutrition efforts, Especially given the cur- 
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rent severe financial pressures in the States, I fear that, absent Federal support, 
child nutrition program funding will be undul> squeezed at the* State level— if not 
immediately, then some year soon. 

The Federal child nutrition programs have been a major success. These are popu- 
lar, well-administered, and effective programs. By maintaining Federal programs, 
we will assure that all children across the Nation receive minimtmiitrrels of sup- 
port. Surely if one believes that programs to feed children ar^ a. necessary and im- 
portant use.9f public money, it should not matter whether it is provided by the Fed- 
eral Goverafnent or the States The important thing is to assure as stable a source 
of funding as is possible 

I can Ihmk o^ no better investment a society can make than in the health of its 
children The short-term investment in ^ese programs saves incalculable long-term 
health and education costs. It leads to a-healthier, more productive Nation. It makes 
a crucial difference every day for millions of American children Let us not take the 
awful risk of tampering with success, * 

a- ♦ • * 



RESOLUTION aURGING CONTINUATION OF FED- 
ERAL INVOLVEMENT IN CHILD NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 



X WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1982 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C,. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9.50 a.m., in room 
2175, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 

Members present. Representatives Perkins, Andrews, Erdahl, 
and Petri. , 

Staff present. John F. Jennings*, counsel; -Beatrice^^ay ^nd 
Nancy Kober, legislative specialists, and Mary Jane Fiske, minor- 
ity senior legislative associate. 

Chairman Perkins. The subcommittee will c^e to order. 

Toda>, the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, aijd Voca- 
tional Education is holding its second day of hearings on House 
Concurrent Resolution 384 [H. Con. Resf. 384], a resolution which 
Mr Goodling and I introduced, urging the continuation of the Fed- 
eral involvement in the child nutrition prc^ams. 

Yesterday, we heard a number of compelling arguments from 
medical experts and organizations as to why the child nutntion 
programs should not be turned back to the Stat^, as was proposed 
in the President's Federalism initiative. 

Today, we have a panel of educators and agricultural organiza- 
tions who will again be discussing the turnback proposal and its 
implications. We look forward to your statements. ' 

Our first witness will be Mr Howard Marshall, a school board 
member from the city of Baltimore, Md. We will also hear from Dr. 
Lewis FifKrh, superintendent of the Anoka-Hennepin Public Schools 
in Minn^ta, and Susan Frid>, director of the consumer and nutri- 
tion program of the National Milk Producers Federation. 
^ Let me welcome all of you. 
» You may proceed, Mr. Marshall. 

ST\TEM£NT OF HOWARD MARSHALL. SCHOOL ^OA4tn MRM RRr/ ^ 

HALTlMOkE CITY PlBiJC SCHOOLS, BALTIMORE, MD;, ON 
BEHALF OF NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION (NSBA> 
Mr. Marshall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ' 
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Mr Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Howard 
Marshall, a member of the Baltimore City Public Schools system 
and an active member of the National School Boards Association 
Federal Relations Network ' , • 1 

Our association represents 95.0Q0 locall> elected and appointed 
' bchool board members who have been chosen by local citizens to 
assume the responsibilit> for the deliverv of quality education and 
related services to the children and youth of their communities 
This responsibiht> is taken ki a spirit of civic duty and with the 
kno\^ ledge that American public education is the means by which 
our citizens make^fiemselves productive, free, and eqiial. 

Mr. Chairman, as a school ioard member. I believe that the pro- 
vision of public educational services is a joint venture between 
three levels of government i i this Federal system. The National 
School Boards Association. <h behalf o^ its members, asks you. 
members of the subcommittee, and everv Member of Congress, to 
continue to support a Federal role in the child nutrition programs 

The programs and the operational linkage are the result of more 
than >ears of experimentation and refinement. It is inconceiv- 
able that an\one who knows the delivery system would eVer sug- 
gest that 06 separate s>-stenis could ass>jime the resgmisibility 
which now rests with the Federal level partners.lfii MaryfSfilrw:"^ 
have developed inter- and intra-district transportation ami ware- 1 
_housing_ systems as a part of the commodities donation component 
of the total program. The'Tocainaiefnct inv^ts-approximately 20 
percent oT the total support as its ^ntribution among the three 
governmental partners. 

To now suggest that either the local district or the State govern- 
ment would assume the responsibility for the Federal share is to 
deny the facts. 

It has not proven to be th^ case. Neither the locals nor the State 
has increased its proportionate share as the Congress has contin- 
ued to make its alnual cuts over the past several fiscal years 
What schooJ districis have done is to increase the price charged to 
our students b> 20/ cents, from 70 cents^ to 90 cents. We have also 
had a dropout rater of 20 percent to 50 percent across the three cat- 
egories, r^- 

The paid-lunch student group is relatively small, and the in- 
crease of 20 cents resulted in a 20-percent dropout rate/ The re- 
duced-price students had a dropout rate of 50 percent In the break- 
Jast program. 94 percent of the reduced-price students no longer 
participate. We do not know what, if anything, these children are 
now eating, but it is absolutely unconscionable that any child in 
this country should be allowed to beliungry. ^ 

This travest> mUst be stopped, Mr. Chairman. Members of my 
board and hiy coHeagues nationwide cannot understand how, by re- 
ducing the 'number of children able to participate in school lunch 
or breakfast programs, the United' States of America will be bet^r 
off. ^ 

The statutes which authorized the child nutrition programs; 
namely, .the ^National School Lunch Act, or 42 U.S.C. 175. and the 
Child 'Nutrition Act of 1966, of 42 U.S.C. 1779; were designed to 
safeguard the health arid well-being of the Nation s school children 
and fo jencQurage the domestic consumption of nutritious agricul- 
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turdl commodities. These purposes are complementar> and>interde- 
pendent. 

As a local member of a unit of government, I cannot envision the 
structure which would be necessary to coordinate the Nation's net- 
work of commodity purchases now carried out by USDA [U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture]. 

Fmally. the program is not now, nor has it ever been, perceived 
b> school boards as a pr(^ram primarily to feed poor children. The 
program is, or should be, for every child. We need the program as 
an instructional system to improve the health of future genera- 
tions. 

I 'thank you, Mr. Chairman, and appreciate this opportunity to 
make this plea to you and your subcommittee on behalf of the 
NSBF. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Erdahl will ii^oduce the next witness from the State of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I do- that, I want to apologize for being tardy. I must also 
apologize fo^ leaving to leave shortly t^at^g^ wf^ s ^ r^ , ft ^ v i p g ajn- 
other heanngaealing with some proposed regulatory changes in 
Public Law 94-142. I know that is another concern of yours. , 

Also, Mr. Chairman, 1 want to commend you for holding these 
hearings and for permitting me to become a cosponsor with^ou of 
House Concurrent Resolution 384, so that we continue what most 
of us would agree are some needed nutritional programs in this 
country. 

I am glad to introduce a fellow Minnesotan, Dr. Lew Finch, who 
is superintendent of the Anoka-Hennepin Public School system 
which includes portions of both Anoka Hennepin County. It is an 
urban-suburban area. It is a very large school system in Minnesota. 
I knpw that he speaks from a wealth of experience. 

I am glad, Mr. Chairman, to welcome Dr. Finch to our hearing 
today. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Perkins. You may proceed. Dr. 'Finch. 

ST.ATEMENT OF LEWIS FINCH, PH. D., StPERINTENDENT. ANOKA- 
HENNEPIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MINNESOTA ^ 

Dr. t'iNCH. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Erdahl, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am pleased to be here representing not only the State 
of Minnesota but public schpols throughout our countj^. 

I come here in support of the House Concurrent R^lution 384. 

Our distriqt enrolls nearly 30,500 students in kindergarten 
through grade 12. A^ Congressman Erdahl indicated, we gire in the 
northwestern area of Minnesota, that is, the Twin Cities, seven- 
county area. We encompass all or part of 13 different municipal- 
ities^nd 2 couttties-xn-Minnesota. 

" The Federal reduction in support of the child nutrition program 
has had a dramatically negative impact on our child nutritional 
services in our school district. I hasten tc aad that that is true of 
most school districts in the State of Minnesota. 
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The first thing which we were required to do, frankly, v/as to in- 
crease prices of lunches. The gentleman from Baltimore indicated 
the percentage^f increase. We actually went a little farther than 
that. We increased our elementary school prices from 60 to 90 
cents, our junior high school prices from 65 cents to SI, and our 
senior high school lunches from TO cents to Si. 10. Our prices for 
reduced-price lunches went up from 20 cents to 40 cents. 

Chairman Perkins. That is a 35-percent increase. 

Dr. Finch. Yes. *\ 

My initial reaction, when I heard the news that we would have 
reductions in Federal aid, was not unlike that of many citizens 
and, I am sure, most superintendents in the State. We were not^ex- 
actly upset about it. We felt that perhaps those parents who were 
the direct beneficiaries of the services ought to bear. more of the 
^financial burden. 

Frankly, after seeing it happen, I am appalled at what I see. The 
Federal reduction in support of our child nutritional programs has , 
had, as I indicated, a dramatically negative impact, I believe, on 
the health and nutrition, arid ultimately on the education, of our 
young people. There is no question about it. 

The burden on Minnesota, on our school districts, and on the 
, families in our school district is just too great. It has been impossi- 
ble due to the state of the economy and the fact that we have a 
high rate of unemployment, although in the Twin Cities area our 
rate of unemployment is decidedly'less than the national aver^ige. 
Nevertheless, it has had an impact on the ability of families to sup- 
port their children. 

Consequently, we have had to increase prices for lunches, as I in- 
dicated, and the result has been dramatic. Every bit of available 
resources which we currently have we channel toward instruction, 
"* It is impossible for us to meet the children s nutritional require- 
ments with the resources which we have left. ^ 

The result in participation is something which I would like to 
relate to you becaule it will illustrate to you what happens in a 
community which you would call a typical suburban area. It is so-', 
cioeconomically middle class. These are not the poor areas of our 
Nation. As was indicated by the previous speaker, the child nutri- 
tion programs weu-e never intended to provide free lunches only for 
poor children butYor everyone. 

We have a 35-peXcent reduction in one year in participation. One 
year ago, we were derving 20,850 class A lunches. We are^down to 
13,400 on a daily basis. A year ago, we were serving a nutritious 
class A lunch to nearly 80 percent of our total student population. 
That has been reduced to just over 50 percent this past year. 

In 1980 and 1981, w6 Vvere serving 3.5 million class A lunches per 
year. That was reduced dramatically in 1981 and 1982 to 2.3 mil- 
lion. ^ ' ' . 

We were astounded at the reduction in participation in the re- 
duced-price luncii. A 20-cent increase, from 26 to 40 cents, does not 
sound like ve/y much to most of us. Th§ result, however, was a re- 
duction of nearly one-third of the students participating ih reduced- 
price lunches. We are down from 1<450 a day to 940, 

A dramatic reduction occurred in the consumption of milk, 
which ought to be of interest to some of the witnesses today. We 



have a dechne in milk consumption from 5.1 million pints per M 
year to 3.7 nuUion half pints per year, a 27-perceqt ^^ction in ^ 
milk consumption among our student body. "^/-j^^^. ^v 

Chairman Perkins. That occurred since last year, ^ ' 

Dr. Finch. Those are just itumbers. Let me tell you a little WCyJ^ 
about the human dimension of it. We are seeing more bagged* 
lunches. I wish I could have confiscated a random sampling of the 
bagged lunches and put them out here on the table for you to see 
today to let >ou-fdecide whether or not the bagged lunches are typi- 
cally nutritious. We know that they are not hot. You could see 
whether or not they are providing the kind of nutrition which our 
children require. 

These are not poor children. They are from middle- and upper- 
income families. The bagged lunches which our principals arfe re- 
porting, as the> observe what is going through the lunch lines, are 
appalling from a nutritional standpoint. They consist of Twinkles, 
Hershey cand> bars, a* few potato ^ips, and things of that nature. 
That is what you see coming into our schools in the form of bagged 
lunches. Of course, that is not all of them but a si gnificant number 
of them. " — ' 

In our school district,, over 60 percent of the children attending 
school come from homes where both parents, or if they are single- 
parent families, are all working. This has placed an increased 
burden on the working parents. They simply do not have the time, 
and many of them do not have the resources, to provide nutritious 
lunches-. 

For maqy, many of our students that school lunch represented, 
the only nutritious, hot ijneal which they received throughout the 
day. That was it. - ^ 

Mr. Andrews. I have to ask this question. If they had a candy 
bar and a bag*of potato chips, it would cost more than 40 cents. 
How do you account for that? 

Dr. Finch. I do not know how to account for that. As & matter of 
fact, what we see appearing in some of -the bagged lunches is less 
nutritious and more Expensive than the hot lunclj would be. I do 
not know how to account for that 

I am sure that it is a. matter of nutritional education, but it is 
also an interesting point. . 

Mr. Andrews. Are food sSfenrips playing into that? Is it. perhaps 
the mother or whoever does the shopping for the family, who has 
food stamps available at a reduced rate and can get the food at the 
grocery store suchrfhat po'tato chips or a Hershey bar actually cpn- 
stitute 1^ out-or-pKx:ket cash than the school lunch would consti- 
• tute? < • . ' 

Dr. Finch. That could be. We have made the same observation, 
and 1 am at a loss as to why it is true. 

Mr. Marshall. One of the things, Mr. Chairman, which the 
lunch program is designed to do is the sanfe as what is done jn 
math, English, or social studies classes, namely, to educate young- 
sters in proper nutritional practices. That is why', as I said earlier 
in m> statement, it is not something bnly designed Spr underprivi- 
^ leged young people. It is designed, for all. It is part of the total edu- 
cational process which the scnbol system provides. 

Dr. Finch. That is very true. 
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Chairman Perkins. I hate to do this, but I am afraid that we 
have to interrupt you. because we have four or five votes on the 
floor [of the House of Representatives]. We should be back in 30 
minutes. We will recess now and hear from you all when we 
return. 

[Recess taken.] ^ , u . 

Chairman Perions. We will resume the heanng. 
iThe other gentlemen are not here yet, but we will go ahead and 
hiar from you now, Ms. Fridy. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN FRIDY, DIRECTOR. CONSUMER AND NU- 
TRITION PROGRAM, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDER- 
ATION ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL BROILER COUNCIL, NATION- 
AL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION. NATIONAL DRY^BEAN COUN- 
CIL NATIONAL FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 
PORK^RODUCERS COUNCIL. POULTRY & EGG INSTITUtE OF 

•'fruit & VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MARGIE WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS,. NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS; LINDA NAIDA, 
LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT. NATIONAL GRANGE; LEE ZELL- 
WEGER, PEANUT ADVISORY BOARD; FLOYD F. HEDLWD. PH. 
D.. CONSULTANT, APRICOT PRODUCERS OF CALIFORNIA. CALI- 
FORNIA CANNING PEACH ASSOCIATION, AND CALIFORNIA CAN- 
NING PEAR ASSOCIATION; CATHERINE McCHAREN, UNITED 
EGG PRODUCERS; RUTH E. KOBELL. NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION; AND LEW WALTS, NATIONAL TURKEY FEDERATION . 
Ms. Fridy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We always enjoy coming 
to address your subcommittee. 

We welcome the opportunity to present our views on Hpuse Con- 
current fl^oiution 384. The people of our organizations are the 
farmers and ranchers who produce America's food— meat, poultry, 
dairy products, grains, oilseeds, dry beans, vegetables, and fruit. 
Joining us are associations of America's food processors. 

We are united in expressing our support for the purpose of 
House Concurrent Resolution 384, that is, the continuation of child 
nutf ition programs at the Federal level. , . i i . 

We commend the members of this subcommittee for their leader- 
ship through this resolution arjtffts reaffirmation of the. Federal re- 
sponsibility for rhild nutriticm programs. • 

A§ the resolution states. 'The United States has been committed 
to assuring adequate nutrition for schoolchildren since the enact- 
ment of the National School Lunch Act on June 4, 1946." 

•That assurance is based in large measure on the relationship of 
the national school lunch program with America's agricultural' 
community. The relationship fills two great needs through the conj- 
modity distribution program of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Every dollar spent to purchase commodities does the work of 
S2. The same dollar which provides schools >^th a significant 
volume of nutritious foods they require also works to help stabilize 
the farm economy. . 

This unique and logical prggram canfunctK)n only as long as 
child nutrition programs remain a FedrfSl responsibility. 
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The logic of the commodity distribution program is as sound 
today as it was back in the 1930*s, vs4ien it was initiated as a solu- 
tion to fill two pressing needs. At that time, the availability of food 
for Americans was Erupted by drought, dust storms, and the De- 
pression. 

The U.S. Government initiated the system of acquiring crops 
with depressed markets and putting them to good use in school 
lunch programs. It is the Federal sponsorship of the national school 
lunch program which provides the workable framework for this 
commonsense program. 

Through the years, the purchase and distribution of commodities 
by USDA has become an essential mechanism for the operation of 
school lunch programs and for the survival of farmers and ranch- 
ers. We are pleased to see that commodity distribution has become 
an even stronger asset to school lunch programs in the 1980's. 

For years, njost commodity organizations have conducted con- 
tinuing programs throughout the school food service world to help 
local staffs make good use of the commodities they receive. The or- 

and provide practical recipes and serving ideas, merchandising ma- 
terials, and other assistance. 

• The vast majority of school lunch operations have welcomed the 
commodities which they receive from USDA as a means of helping 
to hold down the cost of school lunches. 

Now, with the severe cuts in cash reimbursements for school 
meals, the distribution of commodities takes on an even more im- 
portant role in all types of school lunch operations, including those 
which formerly limited their use of commodities because of the 
nature of their preparation and serving systems. 

In recent years, many commercial firms have entered into proc- 
essing agreements which use the basic commodities as the ingredi- 
ents in food products, at considerable savings to school lunch pro- 
grams. 

Currentlv, USDA is ponsidering a plan to expand such processing 
by establishing new procedures at a\ nationwide level. The proposal 
would enable school lunch programs to benefit from reduced costs 
of more types of product. ^ 

For the farm community, the commodity distribution program is 
one of the very few mechanisms which help to deal with the year- 
by-year uncertainties of agriculture. For agriculture, there is no 
such thing as a normal year. There is no way to plan and produce 
the exact amount of all the different foods— nor more and rto less— 
which will be required by domestic and foreign markets in the en- 
suing year. No one has found a way to avoid shortages of some 
foods and surpluses of others. 

The uncertainties of the normal year are enough to warrant the 
commodity distribution program. Beyond that, the abnormal condi- 
tions of recent years emphasize the need for a continuing commod- 
ity distribution system. V-^. 

Our food producers are helpless against the unending tide of in- 
creasing prices for eveiylhing which is needed to prodfuce a crop. 
Coupled with that is the burden of high interest rates, but when 
farmers sell their crops, the prices they receive often are less than 
what they need to survive. 
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Against that background, the commodity distribution program is 
an effective mechanism which helps to ease the ups ahd downs of 
farming— the ups of excess production and the downs of farm 
prices which do not meet farmers* costs. The size of the purchases 
of an> single commodity under the program may account for only a 
small proportion of the total crop, but. it often is enough to contrib- 
ute significantly to ease the problem of farm surplus and below- 
cost prices. 

In addition, commodity donations are a necessary complement to 
existing USDA programs to reduce surplus productioiK 

In summary, the commodity distribution program id working for 
the benefit of school lunch programs and the farm community. 
Without it, prices of school lunches would rise out of sight, and the 
one relief valve for the ups and downs of farm production and mar- 
keting would be shut off permanently. 

Currently, the agricultural economy is severely depressed, and 
the commodity distribution system is effectively demonstrating it& - 
ability to fulfill its responsibilitjs^f providing low-cost commodities 
to school lunch, programs and to help ease the economic pressure 
on the Nation s farmers. 

The continuance of the commodity distribution program rests on 
the continued responsibility of the Federal Government for child 
nutrition programs. For that reason, as well as to maintain the 
commitment to assure adequate nutrition for American schoolchil- 
dren, child nutrition programs should remain at the Federal level. 

As I am sure the subctJntHiittee has noticed, we have 20 commod- 
ity and food-processing organizations cosigning this statement. Rep- 
resentatives of a number of these organizations are present today 
to emphasize our commitment and unity with respect to House 
Concurrent Resolution 384, and the commodity distribution pro- 
gram. 

A few had to leave because of the pressure of time. One was Jay 
Howell, representing the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 

Chairman Perkins. Without objection, Mr. Howell's statement 
will be inserted in the record at this point. r ^ 

[Statement of National Council of Farmer Cooperative^ follows:] 

Prepared Statement of National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 

Mr C hairman and Members of the Subcommittee My name is Jay Howell. Di- 
rector of Legislative Affai^^s. of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives The 
National Council is a nationwide association of cooperative businesses which are 
owned and controlled by farmers We reprint about 90 percent of the more than 
b.400 farmer cooperatives in the nation, with a combined membership of nearly 2 
million farmers The National Council is plea^ to ^ave the opportunity to appear 
before- (he subcommittee and would like to register its strong support for continu- 
ation of the child nutrition programs at the Fedetaj level 

Ms. Fridy. We each thought that we would take this opportunity, 
Mr. Chairman, to give you a one-sentence introduction of ourselves 

I am Susan Fridy. I represent the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration. We represent the American dairy farmel 

I think you know that for years we have supported the child nu- 
trition programs and commodity distribution, and we welcome the 
opportunity'' to emphasize our support of your resolution. 
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Ms, Naida I am Linda Naida, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the subcommittee. I- am a legislative assistant to the National 

Grange. The Grange is a strong advocate of the Ck)mmodity 

Chairman Perkins. The Grange supports it. 
(Ms. Naida. That is correct. 
^ Chairhian Perkins. We intend to report a bill right away be- 
cause we have so many other things to do. Have you anyone else 
who may want to make a statement in support? 

Ms. Williams. Yes. My name is Margie Williams, director of gov- 
ernment affairs of the National Association of Wheat Growers. We 
also endorse your resolution, Mn Chairman. 

Ms KoBELL. I am Ruth Kobell of the National Farmers Union. 
We reiterate our historic support and appreciate your leadership. 

Ms. McCharen. I am Cathy McCharen of the United Egg Pro- 
ducers. We also support the resolution. 

Mr. Van Howung. I am Don Van Howling, representing the Na- 
tion's pork producers and t he Natinn/^l Pork Producers-Cottng iUWo r^- 

resoixitiorr"" 

Mr Hedlund. My name is Floyd Hedlund, Mr. Chairman. I am 
here today representing the Apricot Producers of California, the 
California Canning Peach Association, and the California Canning 
Pear Association. 

The California canned fruit producers have been having some 
difficult times. Crops have been large. Demand has been small, and 
exports have been down very very much, even though producers 
assess themselves to promote their products in the marketplace. 

Canned fruit are among the preferred products in the national 
school lunch program. We endorse House Concurrent Resolution 
384 and the present commodity distribution system, whereby excess 
canned fruit can be channeled to help supply the school lunch pro- 
gram and other national nutritional programs. 

Chairman Jerkins. Thank you. 
- Mr Zellweger. I am Lee Zellweger representing the Peanut Ad- 
visory Board, an organization of growers from Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida, who grow 65 percent of the Nation's peanuts. We 
strongly support Federal l^i^dership in the maintenance of all chUd 
nutritional programs. * ' 

Mr. Walts. I am Lew Walts, Mr. Chairman. I represent the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation. 

Our members are responsible for the production and marketing 
of approximately 95 percent of the Nation's turkey crop. 

With your permission and in the interest of time, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to read two paragraphs from a letter which the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation sent to President Reagan in March 1982. 

Chairman Perkins. We are in quite a hurry. We want to get this 
bill reported to the full committee, and we have a member here 
who has to go to another committee. 

Mr. Walts. All right, sir. I will rush right ^rough this. 

In retrospect, 1981 was a financial disaster for turkey producers. Some of our pro- 
ducers report losses as high $1 per turk£>. There have been bankruptcies. Howev- 
er, these have been minimal, b^ut this is due only to the fact that USDA was openly 
active in the marketplace, making direct purchases from our processors. 
^Thtee purchases impacted positively on market values. W& estimate the Depart- 
ment s turkey purchase program has assisted the producer price structure by 5 to 6 
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cents per pound. Had it not been for these purchases, we are fearful that the bank- 
ruptcies in the turkey industry would have been catastrophic. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the National Turkey Federation very, 
very strongly supports the resolution. Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Is there anyone else? 

Ms Fridy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank all of you. ^ ^ , ^ . , , 

We have a markup session of the subcommittee scheduled right 
now. Therefore, the subcommittee stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the subcommittee recessed.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

Society for Nutrition Education, 

Oakland Calif., October /<?, 1982. 

Congressman Carl D Perkins, , . j r i. c 

House of Representatives, Chairman, Committee on Education and ^bon bubcom- 

minee on Elementary. Secondary, and Vocational Education, Rayburn House 

Office-Building, Washington, B.C. 
"TOAHXh airman Perkins. 0^ behalf of the Board of Directors of^the Society for 
Nutrition Education, a professional organization of 5,000 nutrition ed^catore, I am 
pleased^ tell you that SNE is in support of the passage of H Con Res 384. SNE 
has long maintained an interest in and support for the Child Nutrition Programs 
" (NbT Progra msTT which h as tu r ned schwl cafete r ias mtanutrition learning centersr- 
m the belief that these programs represent an important investment in the nation s^ 

^^Over"the years SNE has watched as these .programs' have successfully reduced 
hunger and malnutrition m this country. SNE believe? that to turn these programs 
over to the states jeopardizes this success. Moreover, a child s need for a nutritional- 
ly adequate diet does not vary from state to state. , r , , 

Therefore, SNE believes it is of the utmost importance that the federal govern- 
ment continue to maintain primary responsibility for the Child Nutrition Programs 

We hope that passage of H Oy. Res. 384 will be strongly supported 

S^^^r^y- Helen D Ullrich, 

Executive Director. 
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^ United States Catholic Conference, 
Department of Social Development and World Peace, 

Washington, D.C., September lo, 198J. 

^^irman. ^ommi^Z/ee on Education and Labor, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Congressman Perkins The Office of Domestic Social Development of the 
United States Catholic Conference endorses House Concurrent Resolution J»4 ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the United States should maintain federal in- 
volvement in. and support for. the child nutrition programs, r,fcj:„„ 

The U S Catholic Conference opposes any efforts to decrease or eliminate tuteding 
for child nutrition programs. The guarantee of certain basic human rights is neces- 
sary for the achievement of human dignity. The right to food is one of these rights 
The various child nutrition programs were established at a national level to help 
meet the basic food and nutrition needs of ipany impoverished children We wish to 
lend our support to a continuance and strengthening of These programs We believe 
that the intent of H Con. Res. 384 will help to do this, particularly at a time of 
deepened economic stress. * j ^ *u u*^ 

We appreciate your consideration of our views and we hope the committee ana 
the Congress will adopt H. Con. Res. 384. 

Sincerely, ^ Ronald T KrietemeyeR, D/r^^or.*^ 
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The American Dietetic Association, 

Chica^. III.. September 15, 1982. 

Hon Carl D. Perkins, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

2328 Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, B.C. 

Dear Mr Eerkins The American Dietetic Association (ADA), representing 47,000 
nutrition professionals, supports passage of H Con. Res. 384, which you have intro- 
duced, and agrees that the federal government should continue fiscal and adminis- 
trative responsibility for child nutrition programs. 

ADA'S concern about maintenance of federal involvement in child nutrition pro- 
grams is a natural outgrowth of its position, expressed earlier this year, on mainte- 
nance of WIC as a categorical grant program with adequate funding. Although we 
understand that WIC has been permanently removed from any New Federalism 
plan whidi may be introduced next year by this Administration, prognosis for the 
rest of th^ child nutrition programs is uncertain. We believe that the threat of mal- 
nutrition in this country has been greatly reduced as a result of many federal initia- 
tives, including the child nutrition programs. Therefore, we believe that the federal 
government should capitalize on these successful efforts. 

With thi| letter, ADA lends it support to that of other organizations who have 
backed this resolution, including theAinerican School Food Service Association 
with which ADA maintains a continuifigTiaison. 
Sincerely yours, 

Edna P. Langholz, R.D., 

President. 

" ^ James-LtBreeling, 



Executive Director. 



Coalition on Block Grants and Human Needs. 

Washington, D.C, September JJ, 1982 

Hon Carl Perkins, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, WashingtonrD.C 

Dear Representative Perkins On behalf of the Coalition on Block Grants and 
Human Needs I want to express my support for H. Con. Res. 384. 

Congress should reaffirm the federal governments respotjsibility for ensuring 
that all children in this country receive an adequate and nutritious diet. State gov- 
ernments simply lack the resources necessary to support their own child nutrition 
programs, and the evidencj^ clear that the nation s children have been better 
served by a program that is afeationally designed, financed and administered. 

We have on many occasions expressed strong objections to this Administration's 
new federalism proposal generally And our endorsement of H Con. Res. 384 is only 
a, further expression of support for national policies to address national problems. — ^ 
Sincerely, 

Sandy Solomon, 

* ' Executive Director. "'^'y^ 

Interreligious Taskforce on U.S. Food Policy, 

Washington. DC, October 25. 1982. 

New Federalism and Child Nutrition 

The Interreligious Taskforce on US Food Policy would like to thank you and th^ 
cosponsors of H Con Res. 384 for supporting continued Federal responsibility for 
child nutrition programs In addition to registering with you our support of the reso- 
lution, we would like to provide for the record of the hearings our own thinking on 
the rationale for continued Federal responsibility .for such programs. We are very 
much concerned with the Administration's efforts to reduce or even eliminate this 
historic role. _ 

Numerous siudle^, tnCluding the nighiy acclaimed lyvv ^ield Foundation report, ^ 
show that child nutrition programs have been instrumental in alleviating wide- 
spread hunger and malnutrition in recent years Federal responsibility has been the 
key to this success History does not support the Administration's assertion that 
state-run nutritioh programs will be more effective. The Federal government as- 
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sumed responuibility only when it became clear that states had not taken and were 
unhkelv on their own to take adequate steps to address the issue of child nutrition 
Our nation had made great progress toward ehminatmg malnutrition in Ameri- 
can children After coming so far, it would be a serious error to turn programs back 
to the states The reasons for maintaining Federal responsibility include the lollow- 

^^Few states can afford to keep up the programs More than half of the states al- 
ready face s>erious deficits Recent studies show that most states cannot afford to re- 
place lost Federal funds ' 

Nutrition standards and program efTectiveness would vary greatly among states 
without Federal guidelines and oversight All children, irrespective of geographical 
location, have the right to an adequate diet. ... 

Individual states would be forced to respond on their own to regional economic 
conditions and differences. Rising unemployment, which has hit some repons 
harder than others, increases the need for local child nutrition assistance while re- 
ducing the local tax base. Only the Federal i^overnment can ease the burden for 
states disproportionately affected by such problems " . . . , 

We fear that the "turnback" proposals, rather than being a^erious initiative to 
improve the programs, represent another attempt by the Administration to cut the 
budget Our children's nutritional welljbe ing should not be the means by wh^^^^^ 
^'^WarcTt^FTO^.^^S^^^CrppbK^ 

ticipate. funding which only the Federal government can ensure 

We appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement and look forward to work- 
mg w ith you and your staff m support of domestic nutrition programs which im- 
prove the lives of our children « ^ 

' O 



